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ABSTRACT 

Lesson plans for secondary teachers based on 
documents and objects found in the Hershey Museum in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania comprise the document. The Museum seeks to make its 
resources available to teachers who are not able to bring their 
students from the classroom to the Museum. Photocopied reproductions 
of the documents are provided for the document lessons. Sets of 
slides of the objects have been prepared for each "exhibit" lesson 
and can be borrowed free of charge by mail from the education 
department at the Museum. In one case an "Citual object in the Museum 
is needed for the lesson and that can be 'oorrowed free of charge by 
mail. Among the lessons are the "Mayor T, Court: A 1797 Petition to 
the Governor" (document lesson); "Hand Made vs Factory Made: The 
Pottery of Central Pennsylvania" (exhibit lesson) ; and "Victorian 
Middle Class Life: 1875-1900, a Comparison with an earlier Period" 
(exhibit lesson). iSach lesson plan is divided into nine sections: (1) 
the larger picture or overview; (2) potential units in which this 
lesson could be taught; (3) content and source; (4) slides provided;; 
(5) time; (6) background information; (7) sample student objectives; 
(8) document (or object) examination, interpretation, and 
speculation; and (9) more information. The lessons are designed for 
middle school and senior high school U.S. history classes but can be 
used in other courses as well. (DB) 
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Introduction 

Community resources such as museums offer students a 
perspective in learning that expands the lessons in 
textbooks. The realities of scheduling, though, make it 
difficult for the secondary teacher to leave the classroom. 
Recognizing this, The Hershey Museum in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, is offering part of its resources to you in 
the form of lesson plans for classroom use. Some are based 
on documents and some on objects found in the Hershey 
Museum. These lessons will allow you and your students to 
"hitch hike" your way to the museum's resources without 
leaving your school building. 

Photocopied reproductions of the documents are provided 
for the document lessons. The size of soKe have been altered 
to fit the book's format. Tliese primary sources can be 
duplicated fcr class distribution or made into overhead 
transparencies. Transcriptions are provided as needed. 

Sets of slides of the objects have beeti prepared for 
each "exhibit" lesson and can b<j borrowed free of charge by 
mail from the education departmerc at the museum. Looking 
at a photocopy of a document or a slide of an object is not 
the same as working with the real thing but it can be a 
useful first step in the instruction of students in the use 
of primary sources. In one case, an actual object which is 
in the collection of the educational department of the 
musetun, is needed. It can be borrowed free of charge by 
mail . 

The criteria for writing the lessons were that they had 
to be easy for teachers to use, be of high interest to 
students, and fit into the existing curriculum. They are 
designed to be ased for one or two days but lessons may be 
shortened or expanded to fit individual classroom needs. 
Each lesson was written to stand alone so that a teacher may 
use all lessons in this book or just one. 

For your convenience, the lesson plans are divided into 
standard sections. Each lesson starts with a section called 
"The Larger Picture" which attempts to place the individual 
lesson into a larger historical framework. "Potential units 
that could incorporate this lesson" offers suggestions as to 
where these lessons could be used. The logical place for 
many of these lessons are in Middle and Senior High American 
History classes but they may be used in other courses as 
well. "Background Information" recognizes that teachers 
are busy and are not experts in all areas. This section 
will give you the information to "flesh out" the lesson. 

The "Sample Student Objectives" and "Sample Questions" 
are listed to help you in designing a lesson that will be 
most appropriate for your individual needs. The objectives 
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and questions stress higher order thinking skills as well as 
the basic content. Answers for the questions have been 
provided. You are ".ncouraged to ask questions that are not 
included and delete questions that do not fit your needs. 

"Vocabulary" and "Locate" sections are given for the 
teacher to use as you feel best. A few moments spent with 
these prior to the start of the lessons will help the 
student place the information in its proper context. 
"Content and Source" and "For More Information" sections are 
given if the teacher or the students wish to do more work on 
the subject. 

I hope that the lessons are of use to you and your 
students. As long as proper credit is given to the Hershey 
Museum please feel free to duplicate all or part of the book 
for classroom use. 



William J. Murray 
September 1991 
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Mayor's Court: 
A 1797 Petition to the Governor 

(Document Lesson) 

The Larger Picture: 

The dream was that because America was a democracy, a 
place where al men were equal, all would succeed with hard 
work. 

The reality was that society at all times has had to • . al 
with the criminal element and the young United States p m 
exception. The following document, a copy of a petition to 
the Governor of Pennsylvania written in 1797, will give the 
student a glimpse into the post revolutionary justice 
system. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on the post revolutionary period. 
' Sociology Unit on prisons and prison reform. 

- American Government unit on law. 

Content and source: 

Pardon for George Johnson for fines imposed on him. 
Signed by Governor Mifflin. (Hershey Museum Archives; 
Unic/Shelf II, Box/Tub 1, Folder 2.) 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

Throughout most of its history, Pennsylvania has been a 
leader in the adoption of a humane criminal code. While 
England and most of the colonies were using capital 
punishment for a large number of crimes, the first 
legislative assembly in Pennsylvania in 1682 enacted the 
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Great Law, a code which stated in part that only murder and 
treason would be punishable by death. During this period, 
while the other colonies used public whipping . nd the stocks 
for punishment, the Pennsylvania legislature provided for 
the establishment of workhouses. 

The Pennsylvania colony was governed by members of the 
Quaker religion who believed, for religious reasons, that it 
vras wrong to take an oath during a trial. The Quakers 
believed tnat it was wrong to swear to a civil officer. 
Their allegiance was due only to God. By the early 1700s, 
in recur or permission to substitute the right of 
affirmation for oath taking in judicial proceedings, the 
colony adopted the much harsher English criminal code. By 
1776, Pennsylvania prisons were as bad as tnose in the rest 
of the colonies. 

The American Revolution, as well as the influence of the 
Pennsylvania Quakers and the European Enlightenment, 
returned a more htimane criminal code in Pennsylvania. 
Capital punishment was limited during this period to first 
degree murder. 

The Pennsylvania Constitution written in 1776, contained 
the Declaration of Rights which was inspired by William Penn 
and restated the rights of freedom enjoyed by Pennsylvania 
citizens. In part, it stated that all men were "... born 
equally free and independent and have certain inherent and 
indefeasible (incapable of being annulled) rights." That 
did not mean that a man was free to do what he wanted to do. 
If a person violated society's rules, t) «'c person could be 
punished. Included in the Declaration of Rights, though, 
was the right of trial by jury. 

According to an article in the Independent Gazette 
published November 17, 1785, Philadelphia was "... the 
harbor and refuge of numerous criminals, since the number of 
offenders annually convicted in the city and suburbs 
probably equaled half the number sentenced in the rest of 
the state . " 

The penal code, which became law in September of 1786, 
stated that a person convicted of larceny where the value of 
the goods taken was over twenty shillings had to restore the 
goods or pay full value, pay a like amount to the State, and 
undergo imprisonment for a maximum servitude of three years. 
The previous punishment had been either branding, mutilation 
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of the ears, whipping, imprisonment for life, or the death 
penalty. 

The first major prison reform society in the world, the 
Philadelphia Society for Alleviating the Miseries of Public 
Prisons (still active today and called the Pennsylvania 
Prison Society) was founded in 1787. Members wanted to 
segregate offenders, provide work to occupy time, and 
generally improve the quality of food, clothing, and 
bedding. Under pressure, the prlscns were greatly 
improved. Prison industries such as weaving and cobbling 
were ir.cj educed. Health care, religious services, and 
education were also introduced to the prisons. 

From 1776 to 1789, the Commonwealth was run by an 
Executive Council. Thomas Mifflin, a Philadelphia Quaker, 
became the first Governor under the Constitution ratified in 
1789. He was elected to two more terms and served until 
1797. The document under study would have been received 
during his last year of office. 

As an added piece of information, the state capital during 
this period was in Philadelphia. It moved to Lancaster in 
1799 and to its current location in Harrisburg in 1812. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The students will participate in a Meek Trial of the case, 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania v. Johnson. Students will 
portray defense and prosecution lawyers as well as witnesses 
and jury. 

The student will write an essay for or against the 
Governor's right to pardon a prisoner. 

The student will participate in a debate on the topic: 
"Resolved: that the 1786 penal code is good for society." 

Document Examination^ Interpretation^ and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: Petition, hereunto, annexed, larceny, 

Esquire, pounds, his Excellence, stand conunitted, 
complied, remision (remission). 

b Locate: Philadelphia. 
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c. Sample questions: 

* Wliere was this court held? 

(This was the Mayor's Court of the City of 
Philadelphi?.. ) 

* On what charges was George Johnson brought before the 
court? 

(Theft of the property of Joseph ..opkinson, Esquire.) 

* What might he have stolen? 

(Answers will vary. Most of tb i crimes during the 
period were by the poor who stjle either food or 
clothing. ) 

* Since most people invol ed in crime arc poor, does 
society have any responsibility to criminals? 

(Answers will vary from (1) yes, society should 
educate/ train them so they will no longer live in 
poverty, to (2) no, they just need to work harder to 
succeed. ) 

The law said that you would pay a fine equal to what 
you stole. If a person ^tole something worth 15 
pounds (about thirty dollars) today, what would the 
sentence be? 

(According to one of the judge's clerks for Dauphin 
County, for a first offender the probable sentence 
would be a fine plus either parole or probation.) 

What was his sentence? 

(...a fine of 15 pounds , ...restore the goods or 
make restitution, ...two years in prison at hard 
labor, and ...pay the cost of prosecution.) 

^ When was he sentenced to jail? 

(June 17, 1795.) 
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How much time did Johnson serve in jail? How did 
this compare with the sentence given at the trial? 

(Johnson was released April 11, 1797 after serving 
one year, nine months, and twenty eight days just 
sixty- seven days short of his sentence.) 

From what else was he released? 

(The payment of the fine.) 

Why was this information sent to the Governor? Is 
the practice of the Governor giving pardons still 
exercised today? 

(The Governor is the one designated by the 
Constitution to pardon prisoners. This dates back 
to the Middle Ages when the king pardoned people 
from fhe throne. It is often in the news today 
when a man is to be executed and a petition is 
sent to the Governor to stay the execution.) 

Do you thinic that the Governor should have this 
power today? Why or why not? 

(Answers will vary.) 

Does the governor make this decision on hi^ ^^v^n? 

(A board of Inspectors (today :Xec. the board of 
pardons) makes a recoMiendatlot., -j^u, the Governor 
is free to ignore the hosLtd^u r€r!:,ommeridatlon. ) 

What is the purpose of piHtiug a person in prison? 
Do these methods work? 

(Answers may include punishment 3f tho offender, 
reformation of the offender, or separar.ing the 
offender from society,) 
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For more information: 

John K. Alexander. "Crime and Punishment In 
Philadelphia," Render Them Submissive: Resp onses to 
Poverty in Philadelphi a > 1760-1800 , (1980) reprinted 
in Thomas R. Frazier. The Underside of American 
History , Thomas R. Frazier, ed. (1982). 

Ira V. Brovn. "Prison Reformers" Pennsylvania 
Reformers: From Penn to Pinchot . (1966). 
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(Document Transcription Number 1) 



At a Mayors Court held in for the City of Phi adelphia on 
the 17th of June 1795. George Johnson whose Petition is 
hereunto annexed was tried & convicted upon two several 
indictments for larceny in stealing the property of Joseph 
Hopklnson Esquire & for which offences (offenses) he 

was sentenced on the whole to pay a fine or fines of the 
amount of fifteen pounds to the Governor for the use of 
the Commonwealth, Restore the goods stolen or pay the 
value & be two years imprisoned and be kept at hard labor 
& as the law directs pay the cost of prosecution & stand 
committed until this sentence be fully complied with. 

A true copy from the jail sentence dockett (docket) 

B Wood Clerk for the Jail 

Philad Prison 
6 April 1796 
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(Document Transcription Number 2) 



To His Excellency 

Thomas Mifflin Esquire 

Governor of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania 

The petition of George Johnson 

Humbly Showeth 

That your petition was tried at a Mayors Court held in & for 
the City of Philadelphia on the 17 June 1795 and was then & there 
convicted of a larceny in stealing the property of Joseph Hopkinson 
Esquire, for which offense he was sentenced to restore the goods 
stolen or pay the value, pay a fine of fifteen pounds to the 
Governor for the use of the Commonwealth; be two years imprisoned 
and be kept at hard labor pay the cost of prosecution and stand 
committed till this sentence be fully complied with. 

Your petitioner therefore prays that your Excellency will 
be pleased to remit the fine & remainder of the imprisonment 
aforesaid and your netitioner will ever as in 

Duty Bound Pray Ye 

Philad Prisons 

6 April 1797 
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(Document Transcription Number 3) 



The Board of Inspectors r commends the within named George Johnson 
to his Excellency the Governor for a pardon & remision (remission) 
of his fines. 

Philadelphia by order 

6 April 1797 Dan Thomas Chairman 



Petition 

George Johnson 

Pardoned 

11 April 1797 
T Mifflin 

Pardon made out and dates as above 
J Tyson 
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We The Undersigned Chiefs and Warriors: 
An Agreement Between the Seneca Nation 
and the United States Government, 1788*1826. 

(Document Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

When the European settlers came to the Americas they 
found that Native Americans, a people with a culture that 
was thousands of years old, were the owners of the land. 
The settlement and expansion by the new arrivals was a 
source of conflict between the two peoples. Not all of the 
dealings between the Native Americans and the United States 
Government involved armed conflict, though. This lesson 
involves a sale of land made by Native Americans to the 
United States in 1788. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American history or regional history unit on the 
settlement period. 

^ American History unit on western expansion. 

- American Government unit on treaties. 

Content and source: 

We the Undersigned Chiefs and Warriors. (Hershey Museum 
Archives; Unit/Shelf H 1-7, Box/Tub 62, Folder 12.) 

Time: one or two class periods. 

background Information: 

The Seneca are from the Eastern Woodlands and part of 
the Iroquois Nation which, prior to the arrival of the 
Europeans, controlled iruch of what is now northwestern 
Pennsylvania and New York State around the Great Lakes. The 
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Senecas hunted and farmed an area in New York around what is 
now Seneca Lake and the Geneva River, as well as 
Pennsylvania land around Erie and north of Pittsburgh. 

Warfare was part of the social system of the Seneca but 
was viewed as a necessity not a pleasure. Europeans, in an 
attempt to expand their land holdings, often promoted 
conflicts with the Iroquois which resulted in hostility. 

Some of the Indian Chiefs, such as Red Jacket (ca. 
1758-1830), were opposed to all European settlements on 
Indian Land. Others, such as Cornplanter (ca, 1750-1836), 
realized that the settlers were too powerful to be ignored. 

By 1788, the American War for Independence was over. 
Most of Iroquois Nation had sided with the British as the 
best way to limin settlement by the colonists and felt 
betrayed when tht Treaty of Paris was signed. Without 
British military support, the Native Americans were unable 
to defend the sovereignty of their land. The Iroquois, 
whose rich farms had been devastated by the revolutionary 
soldiers, felt they had no alternative but to agree to the 
terms imposed upon them. Indian power in the area was 
broken. 

It was during that year that the Senecas agreed to sell 
the eastern section of their territory to American land 
agents Phillips and Gorhrnan for the sura of $5,000 plus an 
annual annuity of $500. The document in this lesson was 
written in 18^.6 and contains provisions for the transfer of 
$500 to ':he Senecas to satisfy the obligation made in 1788, 

By 1790, the American Government was encouraging 
expansion to the west and placed Native Americans on 
reservations. Cornplanter urged reconciliation with the new 
government and in a treaty signed in 1794 by Presi ' *nt 
George Washington, the Senecas were given rights to eight 
hundred acres of land in Northwestern Pennsylvania near the 
current city of Warren. This land remained under Seneca 
control tAntil 1961 when the land was repossessed by the 
American Government so that the Kinzua Dam project north of 
the city of Pittsburgh could be completed. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to locate the home of the 
Iroquois Nation and the Seneca tribe on a map of the United 
States . 
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The student will be able to write a three part essay 
which (1) explains the benefits to be derived by the Senecas 
from signing this document, (2) explains the benefits to be 
derived by the Americans from signing this document, (3) 
explains with logic and evidence their theory as to who 
derived the greater benefit from the signing of the 
document. 

Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: annuity, sub agent, Six Nations, x mark. 

b. Locate: The Iroquois Nation, The Seneca Land, 

Buffalo, the Great Lakes, Seneca Lake, Geneva 
River, Erie, Warren, Pittsburgh. 

c. Sa nple questions: 

* Why was this docuEuent necessary? 

(It is a legal document and showed receipt of 
$500. The document does not state why the money 
was paid or what the Americans received in 
return. ) 

... Only ask the following question if you have 
not told !hc' students that it is an annuity 
payment... 

The document was signed in 1826, thirty eight 

years after the original agreement was made. What 
are some possible reasons for this delay? 

(Some sample answers might include: (1) Because of 
the war debt, the American Government did not have 
the money until 1826, (2) This was the last of an 
installment payment, (3) The American government 
was waiting to see if the Senecas would live in 
peace before they paid, (4) The American 
Government was hoping the Srneca Nation culture 
would die out before the debt would have to be 
paid.) 



What vere possible benefits to the Senecas from 
signing the original document? 
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(Some sample answers might include: (1) $500 for 
education, etc., (2) peace after years of 
conflict, (3) '^ne good will of the new American 
government . ) 

What were possible benefits to the Americans from 
signing the original document? 

((1) land, (2) peace, (3) the good will of the 
Senecas . ) 

Who do you feel received the greater benefits from 
the signing of the document and why? 

(The student's answers will vary but should be 
based on logic and evidence. Some sample answers 
might include; (1) The Americans benefited more 
because they received land from the Seneca at a 
bargain rate, and (2) The Seneca benefited more 
because they realized that fighting was a lost 
cause and had more to lose by continuing the 
fight.) 

How does this agreement compare with the 
philosophy of William Penn? 

(William Penn dealt with the Native Americans as 
prior owners of the land and would have approved 
paying them money.) 

How does this agreement compare with United States 
Indian policy developed after the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was created in 1849? 

(The major policies of the Bureau were 
"concentration," where the Native Americans were 
permitted to roam free in the west but only in 
limited areas and "reservations," where the Native 
Americans were forced to settle on government 
owned land. Neither program would have given the 
Indian money for his land. Both of these programs 
often led to armed conflict with the Native 
Americans . ) 
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* Of the policies studied, which is the best policy? 
(Answers will vary.) 
For more information: 

Woodland Indian exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania . 

William Brandon. The American Heritage Book nf 
Indians . (1961). 

Barbara Gaymont. The Iroauois . (1988). 

William T. Hagan. American Indian . (1971). 

Arthur Caswell Parker. The Historv of the S^npra 
Indian . (1967). 

Anthony F. C. Wallace. The Death and Rebirt h of the 
Seneca . (1970). ~~ 

Paul A. W. Wallace. Indians of Pennsylvania (1975). 
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(Document Transcription) 



Dollar 500 

We the undersigned chiefs and warriors of the 
Seneca Nations of Indians do acknowledge to have received by 
Jasper Parnch Sub Agent of the United States to the Six 
Nations of Indians five hundred dollars In full for the 
amount due us (agreeable to a certain meeting or agreement 
made with Oliver Phillips, deceased, and Nathanlal Gorhiran 
on the 9th day of July 1788) up to the 15th July of 1826. — - 

Buffalo June third 1826 



Signed duplicates ) 


Young X King 


In presence of ) - • 


his mark 


Chas J . Cort ) 


Red X Jacket 


H Jones Jr 


his mark 


Fellix Chute 


Corn X Planter 


J Jlmson 


his mark 




Col X Polhard 




his mark 




Black X Snake 




his mark 




Capt X Billy 




his mark 




Big X Kettle 




his mark 




Chief X Warrior 




his mark 




Jim X Hudson 




his mark 




John X Fox 




his mark 




Capt X Strong 




his mark 




Ganadda x 




his mark 




Major X Barry 




his mark 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson incorporates the showing 
of slides which are not included. The list is 
attached. These slides can be borrowed free of 
charge by mail for two weeks by writing Curator of 
Education, Hershey Mu.ieum, 170 W. Hersheypark 
Drive, Hershey, Pa 17033 or by calling 
717/534-3439. 



Traosfer-print Ware 
and the Federalist Period 
(Exhibit Lesion) 



The Larger Picture: 

The citizens of the new American Republic 
were eager to establish their national identity. 
One of the ways they did this was by buying, 
using, and collecting colorful plates which showed 
prominent Americans as well as historic American 
scenes. An examination of these plates will help 
students understand the Federalist period. 

Potential units that could incorporate this 
lesson: 

~ Americ- History unit on the Federalist 
Period. 

~ Art History unit on transfer-print ware. 
~ Economics unit on import/export. 

Content and source: 

Slides taken from the Chinaware exhibit at 
the Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
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Slides provided for this unit are: 



''slide 


1) 


Country Scene 


(slide 


2) 


Oriental 


(slide 


3) 


Exotic 


(slide 


4) 


State design 


(slide 


5) 


Columbus 


(slide 


6) 


William Penn and the Indians 


(slide 


7) 


Landing of General Lafayette 


(slide 


8) 


Library, Philadelphia 


(slide 


9) 


The Philadelphia Water Works 


(slide 


10) 


The Alms House in Boston 


(slide 


11) 


Staughtons Church 


(slide 


12) 


Octagon Church, Boston 


(slide 


13) 


Columbia Bridge over the 



Time: one or two class ->eriods. 
Background Information: 

At about the same time as the founding of the 
American Republic, the technology of transferring 
a picture from an engraved copper plate to a piece 
of chinaware was developed in England. The 
process was called transfer-printing. 

Transfer-print ware was made in a number of 
different English potteries many of which were 
located in Staffordshire. It shows scenes from 
real life as well as scenes that are imaginary or 
exotic. The original pieces were in dark blue but 
later they were produced in pink, green, light 
blue, brown, and lavender colors. 

There were thousands of pieces exported to 
the United States in the first half of the 
nineteenth century and these were often decorated 
with scenes from American life. The companies 
which produced these specifically American views 
were mainly middle-sized ones which were having a 
problem competing in the English market against 



(slide 
(slide 



14 
15 



Susquehanna 
Head waters of the Juniata 
Race Bridge, Philadelphia 
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the larger and established china makers of the 
day. These smaller producers were trying to 
establish their reputation in the American market 
by offering designs which would encourage the 
newly emerging American spirit of nationalism by 
appealing the patriotism of the people and 
their interest in prominent American men, as well 
as American landmarks and historic American 
events . 

The china maker employed an engraver whose 
main task was to transfer a design onto a sheet of 
copper. Often the design was copied from a 
published engraving rather than an original piece 
of work. 

The finished copper sheet was heated £.nd a 
thick oil- like blue pigment was rubbed over the 
copper and into the design. The surface of the 
copper plate was wiped clean while the oil 
remained in the engraved recessed portions. 

A special tissue- like paper was placed on the 
plate and the copper, pigment, and paper were 
placed in a press where the ink was transferred to 
the paper. 

The inked paper was then trimmed and fitted 
onto the unglazed potterv where the paper was 
allowed to dry, transferring the image to the 
pottery in the process. The paper was then soaked 
off and the pottery was glazed and fired. 

William C. Prime in the introduction to The 
China Hunters Club wrote in 1878 "... as our 
country began to have a history, the ceramic art 
began to do, what it has done in all ages and in 
all civilized countries, illustrate in permanent 
pictures the events of history." Prime continued, 
"... the day will come when ceramic specimens 
showing our first steamships, our first railroads, 
the portraits of our distinguished statesmen, 
soldiers, and sailors, the opening of our canals, 
the various events of our wars, and our triumphs 
in peace, will rank in historical collections with 
the vases of Greece. And whatever then be the 
estimate of the art they exemplify, men will say, 
'These show the taste, these illustrate the home 
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life, of the men and women who were the founders 
and rulers of the American Republic.'" 

Sample Student Objectives: 

In proper essay form, the student will be 
able to describe how transfer ware might have been 
used by the American people to establish a 
national identity. 

In proper essay form, and using transfer -ware 
as an example, the student will be able to write 
an essay explaining the economic and political 
relationship between the United States and England 
during the eighteenth century. 

In proper essay form, and using transfer -ware 
as an example, the student will be able to write 
an essay relating the type of symbols created in 
transfer -ware with the search for identity that 
the new nation was experiencing. 

Object Examiuation, Interpretation, and 
Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: engraved, exotic, pigment, 

unglazed pottery. 

b. Locate: Staffordshire, England. 

c. Sample questions: 

^ The teacher might want to show the 
students slides l,2»and 3 and tell them 
how the prints were made using the 
information furnished in the background. 

(Styles Popular in Britain: 

(slide 1) a Country Scene- This piece 
was typical of a plate that might be 
sold in England. The scene could be 
anywhere . 
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(slide 2) Oriental - The orient was 
opening up to European study and travel 
during the period. Transfer-ware in 
this style became very popular, 
(slide 3) Exotic- Often oriental in 
style these prints drew '>n the artist's 
imagination. ) 

Show students slides 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Can they identify the subjects In the 
engravings? What general theme is 
depicted? 

(American Patriotic or Historical 
Themes: 

(slide A) State design with the names 
of the fifteen states in loops of 
ribbon. 

(slide 5) Columbus. 

(slide 6) William Penn and the Indians, 
(slide 7) Landing of General 
Lafayette . ) 

Show slides 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12. Can 
the students identify the subjects in 
these engravings? (If not specifically 
then by general category). What general 
theme is depicted? Is it the same theme 
as 4, 5, 6, 7 or is it different? 

(Famous Buildings: 

(slide 8) Library, Philadelphia, (today 
the American Philosophical Society.) 
(slide 9) The Water Works, 
Philadelphia, (located in Fairmount Park 
behind the Art Museum.) 
(slide 10) The Alms House in Boston, 
(the public house for the poor located 
at Park and Beacon Streets.) 
(slide 11) Staughtons Church, (in 
Philadelphia on Sansom Street between 
Eighth and Ninth Streets.) 
(slide 12) Octagon Church. (Boston.) 
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Show slides 13, 14,and 15 Cau they 
identify the subjects in these 
engravings? (If not specifically then 
by general category*) What general 
theme is depicted? Is it the same theme 
as 4, 5, 6, 7 or 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 or 
is it a thir l theme* 

(River Scenes: 

(slide 13) Coltimbia Bridge over the 
Susquehanna. 

(slide 14) Head waters of the Juniata, 
(slide 15) The Race Bridge. 
Philadelphia. 

Some groups may place the three into the 
same theme, "patriotism," while others 
may break it down into nativonal 
patriotism, famous American structures, 
and local nature scenes.) 

Chinaware was imported to the United 
States from England and, with the 
exception of the years 1812 to 1815, the 
trade was very large. Why was it 
interrupted in 1812? What does this 
continuing of trade tell the student 
about the relationship between England 
and the United States? 

(It was interrupted in 1812 and 1815 
because the United States and England 
were at war. The trade continued because 
England had products that the United 
States wanted and could obtain at a 
reasonable price. It shows that while 
independent ol* England politically the 
people of the United States were still 
dependent on England for items of 
"culture. " 

The china maker capitalized on a need 
that existed in the new nation, the need 
to create a isational identity. Why did 
that need exist? How did transfer ware 
help to fill iivJkt need? 
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(At the end of the American War of 
Independence, the thirteen colonies were 
free; free but not yet a nation. 
Americans not only needed to form a 
government where none existed, but they 
needed to create a history and a feeling 
of "Americanism." The china was 
inexpensive enough that people of 
moderate meani? could own a set. The 
symbols that they created helj.ed to 
teach people their history, glorify 
their leaders, and mold the American 
character. ) 

* Why do you think that the Americans 
imported English china rather than 
producing china of their own? 

(The initial reason was because the 
Britiijh trade policy was mercantilism 
which vTould not permit local 
manufacturing to compete with the mother 
country. After independence the trade 
continued because the British could 
produce a superior good at an affordable 
price. In addition, the British had 
developed the market skills to convince 
the Americans that they should buy 
British made china.) 

For more information: 

Chinaware exhibit at the Hershey Museum, 
Hershey , Pennsylvania , 

Ada Walker Camehl. The Blue China Book! 
Early American Scenes and History Pictured in 
the Pottery of the Time. (1971). 

A. W. Coysh and R. K. Henrywood. The 
Dictionary of Blue and White Printed Pottery 
1780-1880 . (1982). 

Catherine Fennelly. Something Blue , (1955). 

Ellouise Baker Larsen. American Historical 
Views on Staffordshire China . (1975). 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson incorporates the showing of slides 
which are not included. The list is attached. These slides 
can be borrowed free of charge by mail for two weeks by 
writing Curator of Education, Hershey Museum, 170 W. 
Hersheypark Drive, Hershey, Pa 17033 or by calling 
717/534-3439. 



Hand Made v$ Factory Made: 
The Fottery of Central Pennsylvania 
(Exhibit Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

When the United States was first settled people had to 
be self-sufficient and use items produced for local 
constunption. As foreign factory-made items became cheaper, 
the rate of import from foreign markets grew. This can be 
seen in the type of pottery used in central Pennsylvania in 
the later part of the eighteenth century and early 
mid-nineteent' centuries. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History in the 1800s and the rise of 
industrialism. 

- Art History unit on Pennsylvania pottery. 

- Economics unit on import/export. 

Content and source: 

Slides taken from the "Hand Made vs Factory Made" and the 
"Chinaware" exhibits at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 



ERIC 
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Slides provided for this lessoo are: 



(slide 1) Redware pottery, 

(slide 2) Redware pottery, 

(slide 3) Sgraffito decoration of redware, 

(slide 4) Stoneware, 

(slide 5) "Gaudy Dutch," 

(slide 6) Splatterware, 

(slide 7) Transier-Print Ware, 

(slide 8) Pearlware. 



Time: one or two class periods. 
Background Information: 



The earliest pottery used in central Pennsylvania was 
locally produced redware and stoneware. 

Redware pottery (slides 1 and 2), also called low fired 
red earthenware, was very popular in central Pennsylvania 
during the late eighteenth and earth nineteenth centuries. 
It was shaped into everyday items such as dishes, bowls, 
jars, and jugs even though many people understood that the 
lead glazing made the items dangerous to use with certain 
foods. Redware pottery is heavy and rather fragile » 

The potter had to dig and transport the clay from a 
local area, sieve and grind the clay, throw and model the 
pieces, fire the kiln, as well as pack and deliver the 
pieces. Most of the potters had small operations that 
served a local clientele therefore most of the redware was 
sold within a small area of where it was produced. Most 
redware potters were full -time although some did it 
part-time while farming. Most started in the business as 
apprentices, and the pottery tradition was often handed down 
from father to son. 

A form of decorating redware popular during the period 
was Sgraffito (slide 3). Sgraffito was a European technique 
where a design was scratched through the wet glaze before 
firing so that the red clay would show through. This 
technique was copied by the Pennsylvania German Pottery 
makers and was used primarily as a decoration or to 
commemorate a special occasion. Because tulips were often 
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part of the design another name of the process was 
tulip-ware . 

Stoneware (slide 4) is a high fired pottery made from 
clay. It was not produced in central Pennsylvania until the 
development of the canal and the railroad made it possible 
to both import high quality stoneware clay from New York and 
New Jersey &nd when cheap and easy transportation made it 
possible to ship the final product for sale in distant 
markets. Stoneware was used to store, pickle, separate, and 
serve food. Since stoneware was more durable than redwood 
pottery it soon became more popular. 

Stoneware is often decorated with swirls of colors 
depicting animals or flowers. Stoneware lost its popularity 
with the advent of the glass canning jar and the tin can. 
The craft has had a revival since the 1960s as a decorative 
art. 

Redware and stoneware were produced in central 
Pennsylvania by individual craftsman. They were not machine 
made . 

In addition to the locally produced pottery, much fine 
jhina was imported from English factories starting in the 
later part of t'le eighteenth century and lasting well into 
the nineteenth century. English china came to the United 
States early because the colonies were a captive market in 
the mercantile trade. Even after independence, the American 
market recognized the leading English technology and 
England's highly developed marketing skills. While some 
American "china" was produced during the period it was never 
as popular as the imported British ware such as Gaudy Dutch, 
Splatterware, Transfer -print ware, and Pearlware. Although 
fairly inexpensive in price, English china was more 
expensive than locally produced pottery. Despite the higher 
cost, the more "elegant" imported chinaware grew in 
popularity. 

One of the more popular imports in central Pennsylvania 
was the "Gaudy Dutch" pattern (slide 5). These were mass 
produced in English factories and then hand painted with the 
purpose of being exported to the United States for sale to 
the average person at a very low price. The pattern received 
its common name not for its origin but for the intended 
market, the "Dutch" or Pennsylvania German people of 
Pennsylvania. The Pennsylvania Germans loved 
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bright colors in their furniture, quilts, and decorative 
plates. Popular "gaudy" patterns often contain deep blues 
and reds . 

Splatterware (slide 6) or splashed ware was also 
imported in quantity during the period. Splatterware was 
mass produced In England for export to the United States 
between 1790 and 1860. Each plate was hand painted with 
small streaks of color or decorations applied to the body 
before glazing. One of the more popular motifs is a peafowl 
with the eye in the middle of his head. 

The technology of transferring a picture from an 
engraved copper plate to a piece of china using tissue paper 
was developed during the period. The process was called 
Transfer-Print Ware (slide 7). The original pieces were in 
dark blue but later they were made In pink, green, light 
blue, brown, and lavender. 

Tr.:nsfer-print ware comes from a number of different 
potters iu England, mostly in Staffordshire, and shows 
scenes from real life as well as scenes that are imaginary 
or exotic. There were thousands of pieces exported to the 
United States in the first half of the nineteenth century 
and, in response to a growing American nationalism, these 
were often decorated with scenes from American life. 

Pearlware (slide 8), another relatively inexpensive 
ceramic, was developed in England by Joshia Wedgwood and was 
popular in England and the United States in the early part 
of the eighteenth century. Factory mad.? in standard 
patterns, Pearlware is often recognized by the bluish glaze 
that accumulated near the base. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to recognize slides of pottery 
as being either hand made or factory made. 

The student will be able to identify the following 
pottery styles from slides; Redware, Stoneware, Sgraffito 
decoration, "Gaudy Dutch", Splatterware, Transfer -Print 
Ware, and Pearlware. 

After doing research in small groups and hearing 
presentations from other group members, the student will be 
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able to describe how the following are made: Redware, 
Stoneware, Sgraffito, "Gaudy Dutch** , Splatterware , 
Transfer- Print Ware, and Pearlware, 

The student will be able to discuss the advantages and 
disadvantages of using locally produced goods versus 
importing goods from overseas. 

Object Examination, Interpretation^ and Speculation: 



a. Vocabulary: import^ export^ mercantilism, hand made, 

factory made. 

b. Locate: central Pennsylvania. 

c. Sample questions: 

* If your objective is to have the student be 
able to recognize the seven examples of pottery in 
the set: either 

(1) show the set in the order given asking them to 
describe the characteristics of the pottery, or 

(2) have the students research in small groups or 
individually the seven styles, report their 
findings to the larger group, and then show the 
slides to see if they can recognize them when 
displayed. 

* If your objective is only to understand the 
difference between hand made and factory uade: 

without telling them any information about the 
slides except that they are seeing slides of 
pottery from the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries, show the eight slides in random order. 
Ask them if they are hand made or factory made and 
why. What criteria are used to distinguish the 
difference? 
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(slides 1-4 are hand made; 5-8 are factory made. 
What tboy look for will vary but can include 
symmetry, color, and detail.) 

Which is of greater "value," items that are 
handmade or factory made? 

(Since this depends on the students definition of 
value the answers will vary but is . good lead 
into a discussion on Aiaerican industrialization.) 

What are the advantages «nd disadvantages of using 
locally produced goods versus importing goods from 
overseas? 

(All studerts should disrass price to the consumer 
and the status that comes with having more refined 
chinaware. More advanced students might want to 
explore import/export ratios and the foreign debt 
crisis . ) 

Why do you think that the Americans imported 
English china rather than producing china of their 
own? 

(The initial reason was because the British trade 
policy was mercantilism which would not permit 
local manufacturing to compete with the mother 
country. After independence the trade continued 
because the British could produce a superior good 
at an affordable price. In addition, the British 
had developed the market skills to convince the 
Americans that they should buy British made 
china. ) 



For more information: 

"Chinaware" exhibit and "Hand made vs Factory Made" 
exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Ed'^ . Atlee Barber. Tulip Ware of the 
£iLliV/lv&nla-Gernian Potters: An His torical Sketrh of 
the Art of Slip Decoratjnr^ \j x the United .qt:fl ^Pfi . 
(1970). 
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Eleanor J. Fox and Edward G. Fox. Gaudy Dutch . 
(1970). 

Geoffrey A. Godden, F.R.S.A. An Illustrated 
Encyclopedia of British Pottery and Porcelain , (1965). 

John Meredith Graham II and Hensleigh Cecil Wedgwood. 
Wedgwood; a Living Tradition . (1948). 

David A. Hounshell. From the American System to Mass 
Pi\/u ction: The Development of Manufacturing Technology 
in the United States . (1984). 

Jeannette Lasansky. Made in Mud: Stoneware Potteries 
in Central Pennsylvania 1834-1929 . (1977). 

Jeannette Lasansky. Central Pennsylvania Redware 
Pottery: 1780-1904 . (1979). 

Earl F. Robacker and Ada F. Robacker. Splatterware and 
Sponge: Hardy Perennials and Ceramics . (1978). 

George Savage and Harold Newman. An illustrated 
Dictionary of Ceramics . (1976). 

Diana Stradling and J. Garrison Stradling, editors. The 
Art of the Potter: Redware and Stoneware . (1977). 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson incorporates the showing of slides 
which are not included. The list is attached. These slides 
can be borrowed free of charge by mail for two weeks by 
writing Curator of Education, Hershey Museum, 170 W. 
Hersheypark Drive, Hershey, Pa 17033 or by calling 
717/534-3439. 



Catherine Danner's World: 
A Central Pennsylvania Woman of the 1830s 

(Exhibit Lesson) 

The Larger Picture: 

The life of a woman in the early part of the nineteenth 
century was far more restrictive than today. Her property 
was owned by her husband. She was denied the right to vote 
by her government. Few professions or occupations outside 
the home were open to her» 

One of the reasons that a woman's life was restricted 
was because housekeeping techniques were so labor intensive 
that a woman had little time for anything else» 

An examination of a typical kitchen of the day will 
help to give the students an understanding of the onerous 
nature of household responsibilities of a typical nineteenth 
century woman. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on the 1830s » 

- Pennsylvania History unit on the 1830s. 

- Sociology unit on the changing role of women. 

Content and source: slides taken from the World of Adam 

Danner exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 
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Slides provided for this lesson are: 



(slide 


1) 


general shot of kitchen 


(slide 


2) 


shot of kitchen w/ barrel 


(slide 


3) 


rireplace 


(slide 


4) 


misc on top of fireplace 


(elide 


5) 


stove with billows 


(slide 


6) 


cooking utensils 


(slide 




doughbox 


(slide 


0 ) 


meat grinder 


(slide 


9) 


sausage stuffer 


(slide 


10) 


cabbage grater 


(slide 11) 


wooden bowl 


(slide 


12) 


hanging pot 


(slide 


13) 


spider pan on legs 


(slide 


14) 


bread oven handle 


(slide 


15) 


betty lamp 


(slide 


16) 


clothing men and women 


(slide 


17) 


weaving 


(slide 


18) 


flat iron and trivet 


(slide 


19) 


ironing 


(slide 20) 


kitchen 



Time: one or two class periods. 
Background Information: 

The Adam Danner exhibit at the Hershey Museum is an 
attempt to recreate a typical central Pennsylvania home of 
the 1830s. Adam (1777-1850) and his wife Catherine 
(1779-1831) were real people who lived in a one and a half 
story home just a block off Main Street in the small town of 
Manheim, in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania. 

The typical Pennsylvania German home of the period had 
three rooms on the first floor. The stube, or front room, 
was for sitting, reading, eating, and entertaining. Tnis 
room would have contained possessions that the family was 
proud of, such as a clock and a cupboard for imported 
English earthenware. 

Catherine and Adam's bedroom was also on the first 
floor. They would have slept there with the younger 
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children, while the older children and hired help would have 
slept on the second floor. 

Catherine, though, would have spent most of her time in 
the kuche (pronounced kooka) or kitchen preparing meals at 
the table and bending over the fireplace. 

Cooking in the fireplace required utensils different 
from those used today. Because of its height, the three 
legged "spider" skillet could be placed over burning logs 
while the pot with short legs could be placed either on 
coals or hung from a hook. 

The indoor stove in the kitchen was probably not used 
for cooking very often because Catherine, like most 
Pennsylvarla German housewives of her era, would have 
considered the stove to be a firr hazard and the food cooked 
on it to have a "stovey taste." Once a week Catherine would 
have baked breads, cakes, and pies in her outdoor bake oven. 

The mantle of the fireplace was a convenient catch-all 
for things that were used often, such as the iron and the 
lamp. The leather fire bucket was ready to be grabbed if a 
fire broke out at a neighbor's home. Adam's name was on it 
so it could be returned later. 

There were items in the kitchen that we do not use 
today. The large wooden box under the table was a dough 
trough where bread dough was put to rise. The large 
lift- top chest stored wood for the fire. Catherine could 
not scoop coffee out of a can and plug in her pot; she had 
to roast the beans and grind them by hand in her coffee 
grinder. Bags of flour and barrels of sugar, molasses, and 
vinegar took the place of today's cartons and jars. 

Since the home contained no electricity, refrigeration, 
or running water, Catherine had to use muscle and hand tools 
to run her house. This kitchen is certainly not the labor 
saving kitchen of today. 
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Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to name and describe five 
household items of the 1830s and explain their uses. 

The student will be able to write an essay describing 
the life of a woman in !:he 1830s. 

The student will be able to write an essay comparing 
the role of a housewife in 1830 and today. 

Object Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: earthenware, kuchc, trough, labor 
saving. 

b* Locate: Manhcim, Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, 
c. Sample questions: 

* (slide 1- general shot of kitchen*) Explain to 
the students thut this Is a museum exhibit of a 
typical kitchen of the 1830s« 

* Describe the kitchen* What types of things do you 
%et Id the kitchen? What can you identify In the 
picture? Of what material are most of the objects 
made? Why do you think that this Is true? 

(Items they may mention are the stove and the 
fireplace as well as items for cooking. Many of 
the items are made of wood but some are made of 
iron. ) 

* (slide 2) fireplace* Why do you think they have 
both a stove and a fireplace? 

(Both the stove and the fireplace can be used for 
cooking but the average Pennsylvania German woman 
would have preferred the fireplace to the new 
stove. Stoves were not popular cooking items 
until later in the century.) 
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How many of the following kitchen items can you 
identify? Can you explain their use in 1830? Are 
these items in common use today? 

(slide 3) misc on top of fireplace* 

(slide 4) cooking utensils. 

(slide 5) stove with bellows used to start or 
maintain the fire in the fireplace. 

(slide 6) doughbox. Since most kitchens w^re 

drafty the bread was placed In the dough box to 
rise. 

(sli'' >^ 7) meat grinder. 

(slide 8) sausage <etuffer. Sausage stuffers were 
used to force the sauuage meats into the casings. 

(slide 9) cabbage grater. Usr^d mainly for making 
sauerkraut. 

(slide 10) wooden bowl. The wooden bowl was more 
durable than the ceramic. 

(slide 11) hanging pot. These wc.^e used to hang 
the pot over a fire. 

(slide 12) spider pan on legs. Used to fry food 
over coals or low flame. 

(slide 13) shot of kitchen with barrel. Why 

would a woman of the period have a wooden barrel 
in her kitchen? 

(Food storage) 

(slide 14) bread oven paddle. Can you identify 
this item? 

(Bread ovens were nonnally located outside the 
house. Bread was generally made once for the 
entire week* ) 

(slide 15) oil lamp. What was this item used for? 
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(Because there was no electricity in 1830, the 
only source of light at night was the moon, a 
candle, or a lamp.) 

^ (slide 16) clothing of meo and women. Can you 
describe the clothing of the people. How does the 
clothing of the period compare to clothing of 
today? 

' (slide 17) spinning wheel. What is this item? 

Why was it important for a woman of the period to 
know how to use this Item? 

(Pennsylvania German farm women often spun their 
own thread which they took to a professional 
weaver, usually a man, who would weave the thread 
into cloth. ) 

^ (slide 18) flat iron and trivet. What a. e these 
items? 

(ironing was done by heating the iron either on 
the stove or in the fireplace and pressing the 
clothing. Because the clothes would stick to the 
iron, it was sometimes coated with a thin layer of 
bees wax. 

(slide 19) ironing. The kitchen table covered with 
cloth was the Ironing board of the day. 

^ (slide 20) kltchv^n scene What Items, common in a 
modern kitchen, are missing from this picture? 

(items mentioned might include a refrigerator, a 
microwave, and other electric appliances.) 

How does the life of a woman of the 1830s compare 
with the life of a modern housewife? 

(Answers should include the lack of labor saving 
devices and the increased time that it would take 
to cook and do other chores.) 

* With this type of work to do, how tired do you 

think the average woman would be by the end of the 
day? 
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How did the lack of labor saving devices impact on 
women's ability to work outside of the home? 

(Women, by custom the custodians of the household, 
found it difficult to work outside of the home 
because of these responsibilities. It has on^y 
been recently, with labor saving devices 
introduced into the home and the change in 
attitude of society, that women have been able to 
compete in the work place,) 



For more information: 
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Adam Danner's World, a permanent exhibit at the 
Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

David Katzman. Seven Davs a Week. Women and 
Domestic Service in Industrializing^ America . 
(1978) . 

Alice Kessler-Harris. Women Have Always Worked. A 
Historical Overviev . (1981). 

Stevenson W. Fletcher. Pennsylvania Agriculture 
and Country Life. 1840-1940 . (1955). 
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Last Will and Testament; 
An Example of How Women 
Were Treated in the 1840s 
(Document Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

The man of the 1840s was the provider for his family in 
life and in death. He had to be ready to reach out even 
from the grave to protect his wife and children from the 
cruel world. Until the later part of the : 'nteenth century, 
both custom and law did not permit woman own their own 
property because it was believed that they were not 
intelligent enough to deal with the world of business. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

^ American History unit on pre-civil war period. 
^ American History unit on women's studies. 

- American Government unit on law. 

- Sociology unit on the family. 

Content and source: 

The Last Will and Testament of Daniel Reeme, 
Linglestown (Dauphin County) Pennsylvania, 16 September 1844 
(Hershey Museum Archives; Unit/Shelf H 1-7, Box/Tub 62, 
Folder 42.) 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Baclcground Information; 

The document that you are going to examine in this unit 
is a legal will drawn up in 1844 by Daniel Reemer of 
J.inglestown in Dauphin Couxity, Pennsylvania. 
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The will indicates that Reemer is a wealthy farmer of 
the era. He is a landowner and has a wife and ten children 

The document, which outlines what will be done with 
Reemer 's property and possessions after his death, offers 
the student the chance to examine not only the physical 
property of a man of the period but also offers a glimpse 
into the attitudes towards women that were typical of the 
age. 

In 1844, woman were treated as second class citizens. 
They could not vote or hold public office. Few women were 
able to receive a formal education. It was believed, during 
the period, that a woman's brain and nervous system could 
not stand the strain of difficult subjects. 

Until the passage of the Married Woman's Property Law 
in 1848, married women in Pennsylvania were not permitted to 
own piuperty. When she married, her husband gained all 
rights to her land, possessions, and income. 

The major purpose of the woman of the period was to 
bear and raise children and to serve man. The major 
"career" goal of a woman was to be a wife and a mother. The 
women's movement grew out of the fight to abolish negro 
slavery. Women began to realize that they were little more 
than slaves to their husbands. 

In 1848, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Lucretia Coffin 
Mott organized the Women's Rights Convention at Seueca 
Falls, New York. At this convention, noted as the start of 
the woman's movement in the United States, the delegates 
passed the Seneca Falls Declaration which called for, among 
other things, the right of a woman to own property. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to write an essay comparing 
the role of men and women in the 1840"s. 

The s^udent will be able to write an essay comparing 
the role of a woman in 1840 with a woman of today. 

The student, pretending to live in 1840, will write a 
letter to the editor of the local paper about the treatment 
of women. 
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The student will take part in a debate on the topic 
"Women, should they be allowed to own property"? 

Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: transitory, to vis, therto (thereto), 

hereinafter , executor , appraised, aforesaid, 
legacies , (seal) . 

b. Locate: Susquehanna Township, Linglcstown 

c. Sample questions: 

* What is the purpose of the document? 

(This is a legal will which states what will be 
done with the property owned by Daniel Reemer 
after his death. ) 

* What did he want done with his property? 

(1) Debts were to be paid. 

(2) Wife, Mary Ann, receives one bed and one cow 
along with fifty dollars worth of household/ 
kitchen furniture plus use and occupation of house 
in Linglestown or one third of the rent money from 
lease for three years and enough feed for a cow 
and a pig. If she did not wish to live in the 
house it would be appraised and sold in three 
years. The wife would then receive $75 a year for 
three years and receive $90 a year after that from 
the sale of the plantation and the investment of 
the money. 

(3) Son, Daniel, receives two hundred dollars plus 
use of the plantation and seed for three growing 
seasons. Daniel is to be reimbursed for repairs 
made and will have use of the still house, still, 
and watering place, for three years. 
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(4) All remaining money, including debts owed to 
the estate and future legacy from Aunt Ester 
Palimore, would be paid to the children in equal 
parts after any loans made to the children were 
deducted. 

(5) Sons Jonas and Daniel were named as executors. 

* What was the sigaificance of the bed being 
mentioned in #2 above? 

(A bed was an expensive item. During this time it 
also included the bedding.) 

* Was Mrs Reemer well taken care of by the terms of 
the will? 

(Ninety dollars a year went a lot further in 1840 
than it does now. A laborer could expect to earn 
about fifteen dollars a month. She was reasonably 
well taken care of by the standards of the day.) 

* What does the document say about women? 

(Not much that is positive. The most important 
thing is that they were not o be trusted with 
business decisions.) 

* How do you re. ct to this? 

(Discussion should prove to be quite lively!) 
For more information: 

Jeanne Boydston, et all. The Limits of 
Sisterhood; The Beecher Sisters on Women^s Rights 
and Women's Sphere. (1988). 

Charles W. Dahlinger. "The Dawn of the Woman's 
Movement: An account of the Origin and History of 
the Pennsylvania Married Woman's Property Law of 
1848," Western Pennsylvania Historical Ma ga7,^n^,. 
(1918). 
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Eleanor Flexner. Century of Struggle: The Women's 
Rights Movement in the United States. (1959). 

Israel Kugler. From Ladies to Women: The 
Organized Struggle for Women's Rights in the 
Reconstruction Era. (1987). 

Louise Michele Newman, ed. Man's Ideals/ Women's 
Realities . (1985). 

David Rubinstein. Before the Suffragettes: 
Women's Emancipation in the 1890' s . (1986). 
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(Document Transcription) 

In the name of God amen I Daniel Reemer of the county of 
Dauphin and State of Pennsylvania being weak in body but 
of sound mind memory and understanding considering the 
uncertainty of this transitory life do make and publish 
this ray last will and testament in manner and form 
following to vis — 

It is my will and I order that .1. my just debts and 

financial expenses be duly p^ia and satisfied as soon as 
conveniently can be after my decease, 

Item, I give and bequeath unto my wife Mary Ann one bed and 
cow at her own choice together with fifty dollars worth 
of my household and kitchen furniture as she may choose 
to keep for her own use 

Item, I give and beqvieath to my wife Mary Ann the use and 
occupation of my house In Linglestown with the adjoining 
lots and improvements therto belonging. Note preparing 
during her lifetime should she deem it propei: to live in 
if not my said hereinafter named executor shall then 
lease it year after year for those years and she shall 
draw the one third of the rent from said and after the 
three years they shall have it appraised and sold to the 
best advantage either in public or private sale, as to 
command the best price. 

Item, I give and bequest unto my son Daniel two hundred 
dollars paid to him so some money come to their hands 
(Ec_) 

Item, my mountain land in Susquehanna Township shall be sold 
by my executor as soon as possible after my decease 

Item, it is my will that my son Daniel shall keep and 

possess my plantation now under his occupancy for three 
years from the spring following my decease, find the one 
half of all the seed grain such as wheat, rye, and oats 
mill corn and all the glover and Timothy seed and the 
other half of the seed grain mentioned my said executor 
shall field and my son shall thresh it and deliver this 
other half to my said executor in the bushel not over 
five miles from said plantation also delivered unto my 
said wife Mary Ann in said town as much hay as shall feed 
one cow over winter 6c such pasture for the summer for one 
cow and one or two hogs as she may see proper 

Item should my said wife not see proper to keep house then 

my said son Daniel shall the hay and make the best 

use of it he can sell or feed it all the hay and straw he 
can spare he may sell from the place and also the Glover 
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seed and Timothy seed in case the he can make more than he 
needs for his own use. 

Item after the three years have expired then my said 
executor shall t^ke two respectable persons in the 
neighborhood and have it appraised and sold at public 
sale to the best advantage and out of the proceeds 
fifteen hundred shall be put on interest at six percent 
and the yearly interest (ninety dollars) to be paid to my 
beloved wife Mary Ann during her lifetime and for three 
years living in town before the sale of my farm shall 
have seventy five dollars a year paid her as she needs 
it. 

Item after the sale of the real and personal estates shall 
be disposed of to the best advantage then my ten children 
shall have share and share alike after deducting the 
charges made by me against my children as they have 
already received so that the shares will become equal. 
Should the proceeds of the sale over xvy "h? demands 
against my estate at anytime within the three years lease 
to my son Daniel then the proceeds to be paid to my 
children share and share alike beginning with those who 
have nothing and so on until they all have share and 
share alike. 

Item it is my will that my son Daniel be paid for the 

repairs done to the still house and watering place and 
also have the use of said st^ll cider press for the term 
of three years including apple mill and all the materials 
belonging to the still house. 

Item all the money owed me by notes or bonds or book 

accounts as they shall become due shall be collected by 
my said executor and divided as aforesaid among ten 
children and also the legacies due me after the death of 
my Aunt Ester Palimore my said children shall collect it 
and also divide in manner aforesaid. 

Item lastly I nominate, constitute and appoint my sons Jonas 
Reeme and son Daniel Reeme to be my executors of this, my 
last will hereby revoking all other wills legacies and 
requests by me herefore made and declared this my last 
will and testament signed sealed and delivered in 
the presence of us 

Frederick Keener the 26th day of September AD 1844 
William Houtze Daniel Reeme (seal) 
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Helpful Hints: 
What Was Saved From The Newspaper, 
1836-1856 

(Document Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

The newspaper is not only a depository of news but also 
a reflection of the period in which it is published. By 
looking at the types of things that people read in 
newspapers of the time it is possible to examine the 
lifestyle of the period 1836-1856. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

American History unit on social life pre Civil War. 
- American History or Sociology unit on Women's 
studies . 

Newspaper in Education class. 

Content and source: 

Flyleaf froi John Miller's Milling Book of Lower Paxton 
Township, Pennsylvania from 1836-1856. (Hershey Museum 
Archives, Unit/Shelf H 1-4). 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

Many American households purchase a daily newspaper 
because family members enjoy reading the news, sports, and 
comics that are published every day. Most of the paper is 
read once and discarded. News is "news" for a short period 
of time. 

Sometimes, though, an article will catch our interest, 
be torn from the paper, and referred to again and again. 
Households or individuals often have a place to store these 
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items so they can be found and the information reread when 
necessary. 

One example of this was found in a ledger/account book 
kept by John Miller, the owner and operator of the Goose 
Valley Mill (also known as Crum Mill) in Paxton Township, 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, between the years of 1836 and 
1856. While most of the book was filled with the names of 
people served, the amount charged, and the date the account 
was paid, the flyleaf was reserved for a series of glued in 
newspaper clippings. 

The purpose of this exercise is to: (1) have the 
student examine part of the life styles of the people of 
1836 to 1856 by reading John Miller's newspaper clippings 
and compare what they have discovered with today's lifestyle 
and (2) to have the student think about the types of 
inf ormat:'. .^n found in today's newspapers and compare it with 
the type of information found in the past and the future. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will make a list of five differences that 
can be deduced from the document between the lifestyle of 
John Miller and a person living today. The student will 
write an essay explaining these differences. 

The student will clip five news articles from a current 
newspaper that they feel would be worth saving. The student 
will be able to explain to the class why these articles were 
selected. 

The student will make a list of five "how to" articles 
that the student would like to see published in the local 
newspaper. The student will write a "letter to the editor" 
requesting that these articles be published and explaining 
the reasons why people would want to read and save these 
articles. 

The student will write an essay explaining why he or 
she would save or not save the articl'^s in the document. 

The studf will project into the future and list five 
similar articles that mighu appear in a newspaper one 
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hundred years from today. The student will write one of the 
articles . 

Content and source: 

Flyleaf from John Miller Milling Book of Lower Paxton 
Township, Pennsylvania from 1836-1856. (Hershey Museum 
Archives, Unit/Shelf H 1-4). 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a* Vocabulary: tallow, salsoda (salt of soda), borax, 

pulverized, lampblack, cholera, ravages, copperas, 
verd5grease (verdigris), ointment, drachma. 

h. Sample questions: 

^ What types of news articles did John Miller save? 
Is there a pattern or are they random? Why do you 
think he saved these articles? 

(The articles are all of a practical nature for a 
person of the period and contain information on 
how to make things that were used by the common 
person but could not easily be purchased. While 
it is not certain why Miller saved these 
particular articles, it would be logical to assume 
that they provided information on items that he 
needed for himself or were needed by people in his 
community and that were not available at the local 
grocery store. One question that remains a 
mystery is why these clippings were saved in the 
store ledger and lot at home.) 

* Even though we do not know why he saved these 
particular articles, can you hypothesize as to why 
a miller might have saved them? 

(One guess would be that the nlllei' was a source 
of general information for the community. Because 
people were often in and out of his establishment 
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he would be a logical person to ask if there was a 
question of a household nature. This could be why 
they were saved in the store ledger.) 

What types of articles found in today's newspapers 
will no longer be useful in one hundred years? 
What type of articles would be useful? 

(these answers will vary depending on what the 
students find in the current paper.) 

What is the difference between hard and soft soap? 
How !is this difference obtained in the recipes? 

(Hard soap will dissolve and lift dirt faster than 
will soft soap but it is much harsher to the skin» 
The major difference in preparation is that soft 
soap contains less grease and more water.) 

What is the difference between soap and washing 
compound? 

(Washing compound is made from a soap mixture but 
also contains borax and salt of soda both of which 
will help to lift the dirt out of clothing.) 

Are the ingredients in the recipes Items that 
would be found in a home or available for purchase 
in 1836? Would yoic expect to find them in a home 
today? 

(Many of the items are not found today as raw 
materials in the average American home. Vhey must 
have been available in the earlier period in their 
raw form so people could make soap and ink when 
needed. ) 



The life of a person from 1836 to 1856 was much 
different from the life that most Americans lead 
today* How does this document help to point out 
these differences* 



(Tooay if a person wants soap, ink, salve, glue, 
or rheumatism medicine he or she can go to a store 
and purchase these items in a ready-to-use format. 
The fact that these items needed to bp r ^de from 
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their ingredients indicates that a person 
(normally the woman of the house) had to spend 
more time on the day-to-day basics of life and had 
little time left over for •^other things." 

^ Most of the articles saved pertained to chores 

that would have been performed by the woman of the 
hou:}ehold* How would this type of lifestyle 
affect the ability of women to hold jobs cuiaiide 
the home? 

(Since most household item were n;ade from 
"scratch/ the woman's job was often to ^ook, 
clean, and handle other family chores, with little 
time left over for an outside job.) 

For more information; 

The Danner exhibit of th^c? Hershey Museum in Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, shows the kitchen of Catherine (d 1831) 
and Adam (d 1850) Danner, This full size kitchen will 
give che students a feel for the period. For a 
comparison with a later period ^ the students can look 
at the exhibit titled "Little Change in the Kitchen" 
that is part of th^ Victorian America exhibit at the 
Hershey Museuin. 

Ruth Schwartz Cowan. More Work For Mother: Tbie Iron|^es 
of Hou sehold Technology Fro m The Open He arth To The 
ilL^iTJSHMS* (1983) . 

G. K. Hall. Mmestlc TechTvology; A Chronol o gy of 
fieveifiEimi^ (1988). 

Joan M. Jensen. I^ooi^enlng t h e Bonds: Mid- Atlantic Farm 
w<2mg,Q.^7,lQ - im^ (1986) . 

John Seymore. Forgotten Household Crafts . (1987). 
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r Tbli co.mpoood wlU »tract from dothlor^ ' 
^ :.1a Kood lii iiard water- tftK)d for chapped bandarii*, .' 

i-^TO MAKE BiaJE!!^^ 

J^JX^^-^'S^^ o( Chiaeie Blna (or ona onnce 
^ tbeibm Vrttulan Blae)f-balf ao onoceof Oxa^L 
Aeld. Both moit be polferlxed. Add 1 qni??^f 
^ roft water, aod bottle op for oie* In imaU famillea 
. /mlxr-part of the whole la l pint of wat«r, the reit 
wlsen waoieU. Tblr Slocrii held e?en in the water 
^ f .br fha aci4, and U wtfl not «p^k or dlnge the elotW 
^ Hy V •PoonrulU of It la lomclent for a 

:i logfor waur, aceordlos: lo the aUe of tho tub. It 
*- 'rj*^ P»**or the axpipte* and glrea aatUfacUon to 



r!^: WATER PEOOF -BLAOmTG. ' 
O^^'LiTUST ■ ^^^^^^ sp«» 

/ - ^ ' ^ W» l*empblai ^ l ouoce~melt the 

.iH tallow and beeawax tint, oier a alow flre, tben add 
. waapenn onriettbla cool ao yon can buld tonr lln- - 

'iiflSy*^*. "^"^^ »t U done. It can ba - 
^ • '"^y oil to aolt yonr fauct.— 

* When applied to Uameaa mix the f>U and blacldne 
^ over a alow fln** 



^PvJ -Alcoboi;! qnartt mir waU, aad 
add OU of Clnoaibon, K onnca, On of Barnmot 

. ■/ ,-| .— ^-w'^; 

AVU HSALINO SALVE. : . > 
cao^t bo baaiu) 1-6 Camphair Gnm, 14 Beee* 
rxat l-S Raaln, M Sheep'a Taliow. Let tbeac aU 
ilmmertocatber 0T«r the' flre. 

. SUCKUrO BAL^: 

M«ttoB TaUow. 14 ounce, Beeawax, 4{ aui!ce,*Re. 
H pound, malt over iba flre. 



-jyour cohimusc." the 'rnVa't-''"" 



'iiolera. 



The 
fccdiu- 



mm 



(i:lily iu 

(license tau'i" ''"5 

leave am- feed to K's 

, nece»sarr to keen 1' " ^' I 

j'-^r. iromofluiilo il""'^'"" ^«er 



MIT CT LA OB. ' 
Mix •qnal p4ru of 6am Arabicvud Water la a 
botUt, pUc« It oMr the dra. ttlr op ahaka u weil on- 
, Ul It U dla^Wed, add • few drop* of Alcobol to keep 

V:~2;S8E2rc£S OF ALL KUTDS 

Add 1 plai of Alcohol to 1 oaooe of aor kind of 
Oil that 700 waoiitbe E«a«nc« of. , 

for' rheumatism. 

^ 1 onnea Saltpetre, 1 oance Solphnr, ^ onncTcam^ ^ 
pbalr Onn, 1 qtun of good Old Rye Wblake^;— ^ 
iQlraetloaa-»14 of a wine gUaa 3 ilmea a dayr for a 
ilSiw waakii half an boor before meala, and at bed 
NUa^ tbaa omit for a few daya, commence Anin and 
coaUananatU cnrad* ^ . 

BEFIHEB-WRUP OP HOWEY. 

' ^Taka 10 Ibe. of Smrar, 3 lUe. of Waur, IH Iba* of 
Beea' Honey, 40 graine of Cream Tartar. 19 dropa 
Eaaa a ca of Peppermint, the WblU of 9 fim, aad 
boU dftaaa mlutttaa • orer a alow flre, akim well, 
then attain tbroagb a elaih, tben \H It cool to aboat 
iBilk warm, aod add 1!^ Iba. lleea' Hon eT*-«Ur well 
^ogether, and yom bare a good Syrop of &oney. 
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Old John Brown, 
A Song for Every Southern Man 

(Docximent Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

The concept of people living unaer the rule of law is a 
value that Americans prize but there have been times in our 
history when an individual has risen from the crowd and 
placed himself above the law. 

One such individual was John Brown, the leader of the 
raid on Harper's Ferry. Would this incident lead to further 
revolts'^ Not if the writer of "Old John Brown" had had his 
way. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on the causes of the Civil War. 

- Sociology unit on individualism. 

- American Government unit on the role of government. 

Content and source: 

"Old John Brown: A Song for Every Southern Man." circ^i 
1860. (Hershey Museum Archives; Unit/Shelf F 1-6, Box/Tub 
35, Folder 1). 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Baclcground Information: 

John Brown was a middle aged resident of Osawatomie 
(Ossaawatomrale) , Kansas, and a firm believer in the 
abolitionist movement. Slavery, he felt, was an evil force 
and must be abolished at any cost. Further, Brown believed 
that God spoke to him and that he had been directed to free 
the slaves by force. 
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Brown first gained notoriety on May 24, 1856, when he 
lead a small group as the leader of the Pottawatomi 
Massacre. This incident, where pro slavery settlers were 
dragged from their homes and both murdered and mutilated, 
was viewed with such horror that it gave rise to the term 
"Bloody Kansas." 

Brown was never punished for Pottawatomi and later 
turned his attention to the American South. His new 
objective was a military raid which would spark the black 
slaves to rise up and end their servitude. 

On October 16, 1859, Brown, with a group of twenty-one 
supporters, attacked and took over the United States Arsenal 
at Harper's Ferry, Virginia. The slave support that Brown 
expected never car The local military did. 

Ud by Colone xobert E. Lee, the soldiers soon 
overwhelmed the fort and Brown was taken captive. In a 
quick trial. Brown was found guilty and condemned to die. 

There were many in the south who did not want Brown 
executed. Fearing that Brown would become a martyr, they 
appealed to Virginia Governor Henry A. Wise to stay the 
execution and place Brown in confinement for life. 

Wise ignored the pleas and Brown received a public 
hanging December 2, 1859. Those who feared that John Brow)^ 
would be given martyr status were correct. He became a hero 
to the abolitionists and his memory was a source of unrest 
in the south. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

Given a copy of the song sheet "Old John ^rown: A Son^ 
For Every Southern Man" the student will be able to cite 
passages that tell (1) the story of John Brown and (2) whal: 
will happen to others if they rebel. 

Using John Brown and Harper's Ferry as an example, the 
student will be able to write an essay which compares the 
rights of the individual with the rights of society. 

Document Examination^ Interpretation^ and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: arsenal, **Southern darkies.** 

Locate: Harper*s Ferry, Richmond, Charlcstown. 
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c. Sample questions: 

* According to the song, did Brown have a right to 
attack Harper's Ferry? 

"...They did not have no right." 

^ How was Brown treated after he was capturec^? Why 
did the author of the song want his audience to 
l<;now this? 

. .into prison throw 'd him. . .chains upon his 
legs . . .arms . . .verdict of jury hung." The author 
wanted everyone to know that if they tried to 
stage a revolt then the same thing would happen to 
them . ) 

^ How did the government treat the rest of Brown's 
party? 

(The song mentions Cook and Coppie who were two 
accomplices who were caught and sent to prison. 
They attempted to escape but were caught and 
eventually executed. The song does not tell you 
this, but out of the original party ten were 
killed, five were captured and six escaped.) 

* According to the song) what happened to John Brown 
and his supporters after they died? 

(They were denied entrance to heaven and condemned 
to hell.) 

* What advice was given to the people of the south? 

(Do not deal with the northern people. All they 
want is to take your money and free the slaves.) 

^ What advice does the song give the negro slave? 

(. . .Mind your masters, . . .never run away, . . .Don't 
trust the northern agent ...they will lie to you 
. . .take you north . . .and starve you.) 

^ Why do you think that this song was written and 
performed in the south? What type of person would 
have written and dispersed this song? 

a 7 
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(This would be a good chance to talk about 
propaganda and forms of control (religion, 
nationalism or sectionalism) , fear of imprisonment 
and execution, and fear of the unknown.) 

John Brown believed that he was right and that 
this belief was mors important than law. Can you 
think of any time when this might be true or 
should the law^ justly derived in a democratic 
fashion^ always be followed? 

(This open ended discussion will center on the 
concept of the rights of an Individual vs the 
rights of the group. Some sub topics might include 
(1) the purpose of government and what benefits 
are to be derived in relationship to the 
individual freedoms that are lost, (2) The 
permanence of the arrangement, i.e. can a person 
withdraw from the society, and (3) The role of 
individual conscience and a society's response 
when a person violates the rules.) 

Because he took the law into his own hands^ John 
Brown was a martyr to some and a lawless rebel to 
others. Can you think of any other people^ either 
in history or in the news today, that fit this 
description? How does history view this type of 
person? How does society respond to this type of 
person? 

(Answers could vary from Benedict Arnold to George 
Washington and from Jesus Christ to Martin Luther. 
Potential answers would also include the 
international terrorists that are in the news 
today. The point to be derived from the 
discussion is that the .-^ide we believe in often 
colors our perception. Society has a record of 
supporting the status quo and will often be at 
odds with the individual.) 
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For more informntion: 

Jules Abels. Man on Fire: John Brown and the Causes of 
Liberty . (1971). 

Richard 0. Boyer. 11^6 i..-gend of John Brown. (1972). 

Stephen B. Gates. To Purge This Land With Blood: A 
Biography of John Brown . (1970). 

Stephen B. Gates. Our Fierv Trial: Abraham Lincoln. 
John Brown, and the Civil War Era. (1979). 
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A Song for Every Southern Man. 



Now all yon feuuthern people, just liaten to my sodc', 
It 3 about the Harpera' Forry affair, it is not very lonff. 
To please you all I do my best, I sung it in other towns, 
Aud while 1 am in llichmond, I'll tell you about old Bmwn. 

Chorus. Old Ossawattomie Brown ! old Oasawattomie Brown I 
^ J oat will never pay, 

Trying to come away down South, 
And run the niggers uway 

Old Brown and Cook, and a dozen moro, to Harpers' Ferrv went 
They got into tne arjinel there, they did not have no right ; ' 

hI wr^'n n ^''>^S'''^ ''^ ''''''"^ I^i°hmond town, 

Chorus, ^c '^" """^ '^""^ 

They pa wo chains upon hi. legs, Oh yes ! it was to hold him, ' 
They pur two ch.ms upon hi> legs and two upon his arms, 
The virdict of the jury was, old Brown he should be hung. 
Chorus, &c. ^ 

Thpv Zf ^^PPl^^^'-^.i" prison, they thought about escaping, 
H '''''' '^'y ^^' ^''^'^ tl'eir bacon ! 

Old FZ\ '^^"^ ^^'•o^'*^ his pill ; 

Old Cook tumbled over just like he had been killed. 
Chorus, &c. 

Now they all are dead and gone to heaven some do say, 
..The angels standing at thegite to drive them right awiy ; 
The devil standing down below, he calls them for to ccme 

ChoruT&r ''''' ' '° 

Now all you Southern people a little advice I give; 
Patronize the South and the State in which you liie ; 
ThtT Pe<>Ple your money never pa^, 

Choru's' tr '° y^'^^ ^^^y- 

Now all you Southern darkies, a word to you I'll say 
Always mind your ma€te«., and never run away, 
And don t mind these Northern agenti., they tel to you a lie 
They get you at the North, and sLve 'you 'till you die. ' 
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Major-General Geary^s Record 

(Document Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

Living in a democracy provides Americans with a choice 
that most people of the world do not have; the choice of who 
to elect to public office. The Pennsylvania Governor's race 
of 1866, set in the pre Civil War reconstruction era, gives 
us a glimpse of elections of the past. This election had 
national implicationf> because it gave the Radical 
Republicans a chance to test their popularity against a 
supporter of President Johnson. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on Reconstruction Period. 

- American Government unit on voting. 

Content and source: 

21x14 broadside "Major-General Geary's Record" (for the 
election to Governor of Pennsylvania). (Hershey Museum 
Archives; Unit/Shelf II, Box/Tub 1, Folder 4.) 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

At the national level, politics in 1866 was in a 
turmoil. Lincoln had been assassinated and his Vice 
President, Andrew Johnson, had assumed the office. 

Johri::on, a Tennessee Democrat, had only been nominated 
to the vice-presidency for political reasons. A weak man, 
he had no particular abilities or skills as a statesman. He 
had, however, resisted the secession of his native state to 
the Confederacy and as a direct result had been named 
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military governor of Tennessee by the Lincoln 
administration. As the vice presidential candidate it was 
hoped that he would draw Democratic voters to the Republican 
ticket. 

As President, Johnson championed a lenient 
reconstruction of the South based on a plan drawn up by 
Lincoln, but Johnson soon ran into opposition from the 
Radical Republicans who felt that the South should be 
punished for seceding from the Union. How did the American 
voters feel about this issue? Local races, as is often the 
case, reflected this national issue. 

The 1866 Governor's race in Pennsylvania was run 
against this background. The Democrats nominated Heister 
Clymer, a civilian who supported Johnson's reconstruction 
policies, and ran on a white supremacy ticket. The 
Republicans ran John White Geary, a Democrat who supported 
the policies of the Radical Republicans. 

This election was seen by many as a referendum on the 
policies of Johnson vs. the philosophy of the Radical 
Republicans . 

Geary won the election in Pennsylvania 307,270 votes to 
290,097, a margin of 17,173 and the Radical Republicans felt 
secure enough the following year to pass the "Tenure in 
Office Act" as the first step in their plan to impeach 
Andrew Johnson. 

The document that you have for this unit is a broadside 
that would have been posted in Pennsylvania prior to the 
election of 1866 to encourage the people to vote for the 
Republican candidate. 

«i original size of the poster was 21 . and i'l 
provided as a 8 1/2 x 11 document. Because the document is 
difficult to read in this lormat the bottom section has been 
reproduced on a larger scale. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will list and explain five reasons, as 
outlined on the poster, why a person should vote for General 
Geary. 

The student will write an essay explaining why they 
would or would not have voted for General Geary. 
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Based on the information given in the poster, students 
in groups of three or four, will produce a thirty second 
television spot encouraging the public to vote for General 
Geary. 

Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: statesman, civil, classical education, 

destitute, assessed value, quell, "El Dorado." 

b. Locate: Westmoreland County, Washington County, 

Panama, San Francisco, Kansas, Fort Levenworth, 
Alleghany, Cambria County, Vera Cruz, Mexico, Fort 
Sumpter, Harper's Ferry, Shenandoah Valley, 
Leesburg, Chancellorsville , Gettysburg, Atlanta, 
Savannah, Johnstown, Washington D.C. , Susquehanna 
River . 

c. Sample questions: 

* List reasons, as outlined un the poster, why a 
person should vote for General Geary. 

(Sample answers might include that Geary had had a 
successful military career, had been governor of 
two states, was trained In the legal profession, 
and work as a volunteer for community 
organizations. ) 

* Of the things listed, which is the most important 
characteristic for 9 candidate to have? 

(This is an opinion question that will help the 
student to focus on what characteristics a 
political candidate should have to receive their 
vote. ) 

* Based on the above discussion^ would you have 
voted for the General in 1866? 

(Whether they say yes or r.o does not matter as 
long as they support their opinion with logic or 
evidence . ) 
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* Based on this document and what you know about 
political campaigns today^ how has the role of 
campaigning changed over the years? 

(Students might state that the voter had to read 
more in 1886 and could not be as passive or they 
might state that this document is more complicated 
to understand than the "thirty second sound bite" 
associated with modern campaigns. In a similarity 
with modern politics, the student might point out 
that the poster deals more with image than 
substance , ) 

For more information: 

Edwin Stanley Bradley. The Triumph of Military 
Republicanis m: A Study of Presidential and Presidential 
Politics. 1860 -1872 . (1964). 

Harry Martin Tinkcom. John White Gearv: Soldier 
St atesman. 1819-1873 . (1940) . 
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A CONDENSED SKETCH i)F THE LIFE. CH>\nACTEa AND SERVICES OF 



A. STATESMAN. 




A .-TATKSMAN. 
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■ora D«««mi)€r 20. 1619. neir MoMl PtcMtat, 
WeitMciind coHnly, (PcnuTiruitA,) lOn 
of piehard md M^rirftftt \VbtU Gmt^ 
AtfiAiif th« moai rcsptctad ■nd in- 
fltttatiai riDiiiki of U'eilcnt 
PffinsTtrtnii. lUMifed A 
rlusieil cHttcatiofi at 



«di«« Uw. lod ii admUted io \h$V*f*, b** 
coBif ilM 40 tmiDf nl eifil MfiMtr, 
I hi rMftdation of hii . itbttqafiit 

rliiliocviihcd miliUrj ci 



Kihiluailj in lh« |>«Ai? 

ZadBMiy, JaMlM mad how of Ttntk. 

JMury 1849. uppoinled hj I*rtitdeiil Polk 

MlBUMr of Stn IV«iidMO» uid Mall 
A«tnt for tut Paotfio Coaat 

Owioff to (ha itndafelopofl condition of 
California, and ihfi grtal lida of 
(TiUon tblUierward. ona of ibt 
meat ardttoai «aad retfimitiblv 
tntsli I hen in tha ipfl of 
I ha QoventBMnl. 

) bb waf to Cilifornia ii datain«d a Moatli 
At Piflama, n^tiac for the itcam^ 

Orefon. Spcodi tbat moalh. 
nnt in lollintr on coaehca 
of COM and iodolanef. 
Htit in orgaaixinfT 
nt Pftnaoia 

fyfiionio and Odd- Fellow Lodgti, 

hlrb prnre nffenoi«i of roUef (hoaaanJi 
nf omiffrant paMcnKtra. who ar« Mek 
«itb tba Panama fflfer.aHd in 
(fMlUulc circnmitancen. 

\pn| t. MX nrrircs at .San Fraaeiaeo. in (be 
Mcamcr Or«9on. nOer bctnr two 
monlhi on (ha war. 

nst 1. IM, four months nfier hii arriral. 
Iir tin tioazilmona vote. \$ choHn hr 
(he pcopif 

Rnt Atoildo" of San Franoiieo ; 



"Judgoof (ho Flnl fnitinoo.*' 

ItiTs derhCii froiti iho Mexican form nf (}o» 
remmeot, liartnv civil, uriminai attd nd* 
mtrallr innfdic(inn! combining, in 
fact, ait Icetf Inlive. ctcciilive and 
jniiiciiti functions— o(ncea of 
(he flrsi inagniluilr. 
and rcr)Mirinff rnrp 
ndminiftrniivr 
iiMHtir^. 

li>;o of the >c:tr 1849. is ra-alaotad bjr (hr 
people (0 ihcse im)*orloitt pdlces. \kf 
I'ojf* Mnoilinif i For tJcnrj*. I2JW! 
Agaloat Krnry. (* 

idt>r liis uthii(iM<((rniinii. ihr miicsMd value of 
real filatc in Sao KranciKO rises from 
^n.n,000 to nva MlUlooa. nnd nf 3s.^00 ' 
• ivil ynt\ • rimiitfli cwcn ailjudi- 
••nicd br him. appeals nre 
irtkrii in not mor^ 
ihnit tivclvf nnil 
•fdt f>ur !• 



Penonnei. 

person, tistr 5ix fcpt lii^li. Moldierljr ind 
«(nlwar(. robujii and hardr, in(b a eoan* 
(enanec frnnk and inttlinif« pleasing 
AtMreM, irnsible and disereet. 
iinobtrosivo in n.anneni. 
^mphMicttilr 



Way 1. 1850. (s elioscM. uiiitcr ihc new cliar(rf. 

Ffrtt Mayor of Stn Fnnolsoo, 
Tn wbich offlee lie perfee(s (he inehnalf 
manieipal gofemment. qaella riots. 
csUbllabea law and order, cber ks 
cxtrantanee. saslains (he « 
''•tjr'a credit, and nr. 
Iffaniaca a meal 

EfRoUnl VoluiHiry Flrt Oipirtmt nt, 
(SDmaAl tbi Haatf). 
Of ^ho%c aaencf. oa seferal occuions. the 
oily la sared from threatened 
total dtatmetion. 
Wbila Mayer of San Frtacieco. by reasa^.i of 
hlf coMiaadinf inlaence, etertad on 
thn side ol r<fht. seturaa the 



his 



to 



FfM Sla(o ConitHudoii for Caliromli, 

And Ihns savea tlic Stale, fomrer. from tlta 

Idifbtinr cnrso nf slavery. 
Ptaoea tliroafb the "Qolilen Oale" of (hi 
Western zn Dceade. .Vpril 1. 1B49{ retnrmi 
• (9 Pcnnaytvaaia, April 1. 1852 ; bafinff in 
le^ (ban throe yeara acbiered mon* 
for the food of his coantry. and 
of mankind, than most men 
.lehleTO in a life nf 
lhrce>acore and 
ten 

•/nly 1. 28M. Tvilboat any solicilaUon on 
pavt, ami withoat hit koowledff. by 
rtaaon solely of his eminent fltness 
for the poet* is appointed 
liy President Pierce 
Qovomor of Kohmo, 

Than rcfsrded, by common consent, owina 
(bo distracted coodilion of tho Territory, 
nod the failara of tbraa other aofanioni 
to seenre peace, the meet Important 
Irnst ttnder lha QoTemmenl. 
U tiMMiimottsly conflrnMHl 
liy tlia S4>naie wiih- 
i>nt the iisaal 
rei<preoco to 
a commit. 
Ice, 

Scplcnil»er '.». I RfiG. reaches Fori Uarenwortht 
demands 

Equil ind Extot Juttlet Io ill/' 
As tho cardinal principle of bia admiaUtration. 
.Snccceda ii» restoring Law aad Order. 
Mthottirh often threaieoed iritb usaa* 
sinalion. Wlni i^oldcn opinions 
from nil nien. except (he Rorder 
(Inflaos aod their allies. Pre- 
illeU tba Rebellion that 
fnllowed. if speedy 
measares are 
not taken to 
( Iteck it 

Mwcb 4. Ib;*^;. ycein^ that Plaroai snd his See. 
ictary of War. JofTaraoo Davia^ are re* 
solved, at (he cannon s moatli. to fetoa 
upon the {leople of Kanaaa a slave 
noiistlta(iou. and that Bnehaaaii 
is resolved to dn the same. 
* rather ihau lend himself 
(n inysoch iitfamv. 
he iodi^antlv ' 
Raai^na tba Offloa of Oovarnov of 
And retnrtis to IVtiiisylvaiMa. (o.privsle life. 

When ho shall ojumimc iIh* office M tloremor 
nf )Vnns)rlr;\tti.i. Iio will hare been vir. 
litallr and aciiially (jovernor 
in thraa dlaie.«, rix. : 
CalifonUa. Xanana, and Pofussytvaala. 
alexia MUltarr Oovarnor of a Ctty. 
A distinction cnjornt tir IihI few m 



April. 1B46. ^fhilii cmtilojredas Civil f^srtneer 
and Hupermtendcnt of Iho Allefhany Por- 
tote lUilroad. hoslilltiea Kefin with 
iMexien. when lie at oncceaponse* 
\Ufi cause of hia ronniry, ami 
rccraits in Oamhria coantv 
(Pa*) a company called 

** Tho AmoHcon Hlghlondoro,'* 
.Second Refimeat, Pa. y<}\'§. U inaaiawMly 
Oloocad by tba maa (oot appointad by the 
Uovavnmaot) Llaateoaot^oloot I of 
tba regiment. Joiu atay of Uen. 
Hcott at rera Cras. TU r«fi. 
meat, ander lha load of 
its brave commander, 
greatly diatinfaiskes 
itself in the hat. 

U Hoyi, Cirro dordo^ CkipuHopod and 
Qir^ti do Bolon, 

as also in slorreini^ the defences of tho Capital. 
Is elected 
Coioaal of tho RoftaMU; 
(aAar the fall of (Jolonel Roberta.) tba fifataill. 
tary commisainn ever reeeivad by la Amr* 
viean. In th« prond City of tba Monte, 
sama/ Peace havtaf been wraac 
^ Mexico, at tba eaanoa's 
. jath. be returns to hia qaiet 
home in Pennaylranisu ' 
laden with bard^wnn 
and richly deserved 
honnrs. 

April 12, 1861. Ircaaoii opens her hatterift on 
Fort Scmipier. Leaves hia rnnU boiaa in 
WHImoreland coonty. at the tap of the 
flrat dmm. and recaivoa Arooa Pre. 
sidaot Uocolo a coramitaioo to 
raise a regiment. Is re- 
solved, weal or woe 
betide, to 

VIndlooto tho Honor of Iho Old FI19, 
sasiain the (Jovemment, and maintain die 
Union etuhllshed by (he blood ami valor 

of hia and oar fnthen, 

•«tr'«*« companies apply for Mrmissi<»n in 
Join his renimeni. Rci^ment Is raised to 
tite standard of sixteen companies, 
or 1.700 mto. Is known 
as the celebroied 
**Kiiapp'a Baltarr.'* 
Is ordered (0 Uarpars Ferry, then "tho 
Front.'* Is aaaifoed to tba command 
of the Maryland UeiabU. 
Oetr'jer. 18«(. be aad hit men flffbt ond win. 
af^insta lar^lv sapenor Rebel forrr. 
commanded by Geonrals Asbhy 
ana Kvans. 

Tho BtHto or Bolivar. 

Ocary beinqfwoandcd In (be right kitee. 
March 8. 1861. traosr^rred to ibc .Shenandoah 
valley, where (to captures Leciharf, and 
dislodftatbe rebels from their sironf. 
holds at Snicker s. Ashby's. Manaiu 
sas and Chester (laps. 
April W. 1862. promoted to the mnk nf Urtira. 
dicr*t2cocral. 
./aoc 26. takes a rnnspicttoas psrt in die 

BiHIo of Cedar Mounltin. 

ami is ai^n wodmlcil stiffiitlv la the ti'ft fool. 

and scvcrelv in iht^ riaht arm. 
May 1.2 and .1, \HX U'n^U liis iliviPioit in »;ir 

BoHte of Chincollonvllli. 

It ilialiii^ishe^ itiHf tty deeds of i^rcat hrnve. 
ry, and receives (he licitianation which it 
reiained Io the close ni (ho war. vix.t 
••Tba Whita Star.' 

.laly. IfiCS. I» a prominent actor, with liis divi. 
^ion. in (he 



A Mon For tnd From (ho Pooplt. 

In morals, pure und nnrorrttpiAil. 
Withe ^t rCMvoacb and lilmr^l^: 
Mot A lr/«**'l<;r n^i- % Ktrikcr. 
Mot ifiven Of>t^fr» .isn. /'s i>r Prid**. 
rrea from ail '.\k .irci ti( Dninkmness. Mccn. 
!i»M(^*ft EVofanih. 



I Paitbfoi aa a Haaband. 

I A Patbar. a atUaa, a Naicbbov aod a FrtaodL 

t Ifabllaally nndcr a senile of his hi^h oblienlions 
I th |]o<l nnd hii Coantrr. 

, A lirave Hoidii«r. an Ufirtebl Maytslni(r. 
I The dwom Kiicmv nf (^pprcAntoti. 

I TJia Tme Friend of tlta Rii(h(s of Man. 
Opposed to nil Ktrcniire rvrannv, 



Biltio or Gittysburg. 
Occapies flrst Roand Top, (hen Culp a Hill. » 

poffoms memorable srrrtce. 
Neit. transfsrred. with the old 12lh Corps. 
Mif Jkxmr of tba Canbarlaad. is ^n. 
RSfed In the hallles of Waabalchie. 
Mission Ridfe. Rlnfgold Mij^finn. 
and Lookoot Moaaimn. (he 
latter licit known oi< 
the mrmorablf 

. Bottto ibovo Iho Cfobdi 1 
In tba battle of Wanhatcbia loses bis eldcat 
soa, Gapuia Kdward R Oeary, a nohle 
yoalb, only aioetoen years of afi». 
who falls, pierced by a rebel hnl. 
let (broafb Ibo forabead. 
at his fslbers side. 
Io nom Jelnod (• Shormon'i Fof«oo. 
In the 
canpaifn 
TO ATiAIITA. 
particinaiea activelv 
in the biailes of Mill Creek. 
Snake (iap, Resara, New Hope- 
Cbarch. Pine Hill. Maddv Creek. 
Mows Croek, Kolb's Farm. Kenesaw. .Ma- 
rietta, Pcacbdree Creek, and >hc 
siei^ of Allaou. ibo whole 
constitalinir a continn. 
nus battle of ontf 
hundred dars! 
Arcompanir? . 

Shormin on hii Mtroh Io (ht Set. 

After the fall of Fort M AIIIsler. leads ( 
advance upon Snvannab. recrivps the 
surrender nf the city, aod Is nn. 
pointed, by General .Sherman. ' 

MHKary Qovomor of Stvinnth, 

and. J>eecmber 23. 1864. in complimented. 1 
(ho cilltens of tho connucred cilv. for "his 
nrbanily as h ((entlrman. and 'his '..i*. 
foim kindnewi in proteciine (heir 
iM«rsons from insnil. and ihcir 
|iroper(y from iiijnrv. ' ho. 
^riih onf* aci'ord. r/>. 
M"i'!»t Ins relrn. 
tion in thtil 
position. 

.fKnuary (2. 186.^ in oraieiul r-vMimiiiuii of I 
distioifaished services, nnil l/ecaase of his 
** snAoasc tltaaaa to command and 
prooiptaaaa to axeenta." ta 

Promotod to tho Rank of a Mtjor-Gonort 

Accompanies Sherman on his mnrclt thronei 
(ho Carolinu. and pariii'ipaic)< ni (he I'ni. 
(Ics of Sandsboro . Harii boro . .^alka- 
Imichie. North ami Souili rtillfto. 
Ucd Rank. (*onvarre. Itlnck 
River, snd nchlnnrilli. 
nnd is prcient with 

his brave 
•White atar" Boys 
at the 

Surrondor of Johnston, 
hftviiiff participated in Bixtj hnUkr'. lK>ti 
foar times wounded, and harnie maiic (he 
circuit of the entire Rebel Confrdcrncv. 
(Ichtin^ Iho rebellion from Stall* ' 
(0 .State. f.iMiliiiiiinT vvith lii<< 
pnllsnl t nrpi. from (iMt 
(0 last. 

ITavor onca mtetlns tvtib • repulse, or sutf« 
(ng a defeat ! 

Is nrcKnt ui (lie (jrtiiid Ucvhmv m die* Cilv 
\V'asbinttoii«^(hc Oboarvod of Obaarvtra 
^and retires (0 his quiot nod pcaccfnl 
home on (ho lisnks nf (he Sns. 
ineitftM- 9. in die \*a}loy ni 
Hie Cumiirrinnd. 



r 



MM THE »-£OPLE ELECF aOVERNOR OF PENNSnVANIA FIFTY THOUSAND MAJnsiTY 



Tba Priaod of tba Popniar or Paopla a 0ranc 
ol tba National Oovemmaot. 

A Firm llclievcr in »he R elision of Clirisl ar 
(he Apostles, in irhom. nntirr Oml, Pcnnsvl. 
vnnia will vcnrc (n herself f\ fhlol 
Mafisirate. trhn will rrfteei hiiilre 
alike on tiioiicif sml 011 hi« 
Sniivr ruininniiuriiili 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson incorporates the showing of slides 
which are not included. The list is attached, These slides 
can be borrowed free of charge by mail for two weeks by 
writ5.ng Curator of Education, Hershey Museum, 170 W. 
Hersheypark Drive, Hershey, Pa 17033 or by calling 
717/534-3439. 



The Indiaais of the AmeriCiiQ Plains 

(Exhibit Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

The expansion of the settlers into the western plains 
after the Civil War caused the American Government to 
displace a people who had a prior claim to the land and its 
resources. Plains Indian life was dependent on the bison, 
which was destroyed by the hunters from the east. One excuse 
given for the destruction of the Indian's resources and 
their removal from the land was that they were ^savages" 
without a true civilization. An examination of objects 
made and used by Native Americans will hel*- the student 
understand the role that material culture plays in defining 
a civilization 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

^ American History unit on western expansion, 
- Sociology Unit on cultures. 

Content and source; 

Slides taken from the Great Plains section of the First 
Americans exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania, 

Slides provided for this lesson are: 

(slide la) Sioux chief head shot 
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(Slide 


lb) 


(slide 


Ic) 


(slide 


Id) 


(slide 


2) 


(slide 


3a) 


(slide 


3b) 


(slide 


4a) 


(slide 




(slide 


^a) 


(slide 


5b) 


(slide 


5c) 


(slide 


6a) 


(slide 


6b) 


(slide 


6c) 


(slide 


6d) 


(slide 


7a) 


(slide 


7b) 


(slide 


7c) 



Sicux chief side shot 
Sioux chief legs plus bag 
Siotix chief legs plus pipe 
;:ioux woman 
Cheyenne dress 
Cheyenne dress close up 
Northern Plain dress 
Northern Plain close up 
bow and arrow 
war shield 
club 

containers made of skin 

baby carrier 

tipi 

decorated bison rawhide carry bag 
peace pipe, rattle, paddle 
rattle 

shaman's staff 



Background Information: 

The thirty one tribes that make up the American Plains 
Indians lived and roamed in an area from the Mississippi 
River to the foothills of the Rockies. 

Originally living along the edges of the plains where 
they were farmers, the Indians farmed the area around the 
rivers and eventually supplemented their diet with the 
roaming bison. In a reversal of the normal pattern, the 
Plains Indians, with the aid of the horse brought to the 
Americas by the Spanish explorers, gave up their life as 
farmers and adopted the nomadic life of the hunter as they 
roamed the plains during the summer months following the 
bison herds. The plains people relied on the bison for 
almost every part of their subsistence. 

It was estimated that twelve million bison populated 
the Great Plains In 1865. The bison meat was used by the 
Indian for food while its hide was used as robes, clothing, 
bedding, and shelter. Bison rawhide was so tough that 
shields made from it and covered with glue made from boiled 
bison hooves, could stop an arrow. 

Little of the anlrial was wasted. The hide was cut in 
long thin strips to make rope, bison sinew became bowstrings 
and thread, and the bones were shaped Into tools and 
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utensils. During the summer, when the bison was plentiful 
and food was easy to obtain, the members of the Indian tribe 
gathered together as a Isrge group. During the cold 
weather, when the bison migrated out of the territory, the 
tribes split into smaller sized bands because the land could 
not support as many people per square mile. 

Because of its importance to their life, many of the 
Indian religious beliefs dealt with the bison. The religion 
was shamanistic, meaning that the unseen forces of nature 
such as the gods, demons, and ancestral spirits would only 
respond to priest or shaman. 

The arrival of outsiders changed Indian life forever. 
They entered the Indian land to hunt and settle. Later, the 
professional bison hunters slaughtered the herds for their 
skins or just for sport. To protect their way of life, the 
Indians attacked. 

Warfare had always been very elaborate for the Plains 
Indians, but, while true warfare did occur on occasion, it 
was mainly for status and glory rather than a quest for 
territory. It was not necessary to kill an enemy to be 
honored. "Coups", which elevated your social structure in 
the tribe, could be given for touching an enemy in battle or 
for stealing his horses. 

The Indian Wars fought between 1865 and 1890 were 
different. The soldiers, with their newly invented 
revolvers, shot to kill. 

In addition, after years of slaughter by professional 
hunters, the bison herds were destroyed. By 1900 fewer than 
a hundred bison remained on the Great Plain that had 
supported millions just fifty years earlier. The Indians 
were forced to live on reservations. Their way of life was 
ended. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to recognize from slides the 
dress of women of the Sioux, Cheyenne, and Northern Plains 
tribes. 

The student will be able to list five artifacts shown 
in the slides and explain how th^. Plains Indians used them 
in everyday life. (The teacher may have the student either 
recall any five slides or recognize five specific slides.) 
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The student will be able to write an essay on the 
culture and civilization of the Plains Indians referring 
specifically to at least five material artifacts shown in 
the slides as supporting data. 

Object Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: culture, civilized, nomadic, sinew, 

shaman and shamanistic ritual, "Coups," 
artifacts, dentaliiun shells. 

b. Locate: The Great American Plains, Mississippi 

River, Rocky Mountains. 

c. Sample questions: 

(SHOW PICTURES LABELED # la,lb,lc,ld) 
(slide la) Sioux chief head shot 
(Slide lb) Sioux chief side shot 
(slide Ic) Sioux chief legs plus bag 
(slide Id) Sioux chief legs plus pipe 

* This is a picture of a Sioux Chief. Describe how 
he looks and how he is dressed. What is he 
carrying? Of what material arc his clothes made? 
What would have been trade material? What would 
have been made by the Indians? 

(Items to poin*- out might include the bright 
colors, the feathers and beads, long hair, breast 
plate, claws around the neck. He is carrying a 
peace pipe in one hand and a carry bag in the 
other. His clothing is made from leather. The 
Indian would have traded for metal, beads and 
cloth but would have also made use of mimal 
hides, claws, and feathers. 

(SHOW PICTURES LABELED # 2) 
(slide 2) Sioux woman 

* Compare the chief with this costume of a Sioux 
woman. Why is her clothing less complicated? 
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(She is wearing the same bright colors, long hair 
beadwork and leather combination but does not ha^^ 
feathers, breast plate or claws. The missing 
items relate to a man's status as a warrior.) 

(SHOW PICTURES LABELED # 3a and 3b) 

(slide 3a) Cheyenne dress 

(slide 3b) Cheyenne dress close up 

This is the dress that might be worn by a Cheyenne 
woman? Of what material is it made? Can you 
describe it? 

(There is some bead work at the neck. It is made 
of tanned leather sewn with bison sinew thread. 
Most of the decoration was drawn or painted on. 
There are some bells and teeth sewn on as 
decorations . ) 

(SHOW PICTURES lABELED # 4a and 4b) 
(slide 4a) Northern Plain dress 
(slide 4b) Northern Plain close up 

Describe this woolen dress of a woman of the 
Northern Plains. Why do you think they wore wool 
dresses? The Northern Plains Indians did not 
raise sheep. Where would they have gotten the 
woolen cloth? 

(It is a very dark color. The rieck is decorated 
with dentaliura shells and shells form a **sunbuisc 
pattern on upper arm. Woolen is only appropriate 
in a cool or cold climate. Since sheep were not 
raised by the Plains Indians the cloth nxxst have 
been obtained by trade or purchase from the 
settlers. ) 

Of the dresses you have seen^ which one do you 
like the most and why? 

(Answers will vary) 
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<SHOW PICTURES LABELED # 5a, 5b, and 5c> 
(slide 5a) bow and arrow 
(slide 5b) war shield 
(slide 5c) cxub 

These are instruments that an Indian micht use. 
Can you recognize any of them? 

(They are a shield, a bow and arrow, and a club. 
They are decorated with feathers.) 

What do these slides tell us about the Plains 
Indians? 

(Answers might include such things as a warlike 
tradition, need to hunt, or a love of decoration.) 

(SHOW PICTURES LABELED # 6a, 6b, 6c, and 6d) 
(slide 6a) contai'ners made of skin 
(slide 6b) baby carrier 
(slide 6c) tipi 

(slide 6d) decorated bison rawhide carry bag 

The following slides will illustrate that the 
Plains Indians were nomads.* How did the Indians 
the items? 

(Bisovi skin bags to carry things, a tipi or 
"mobile home", and a baby carrier.) 

How dependent were the Indians on the bison? How 
would the elimination of the bison affect the 
Indians way of life? 

(Answers should explain how the b 'ftmn was totally 
used by the Indian and how the eabtexn hunters 
shot them for sport.) 

Given the Indian way of life and their dependence 
on hunting the bison herdSt could the struggle for 
western land between Indians and settler have been 
avoided? 
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(Answers should discuss the difference in 
lifestyle between the nomadic Indians and the 
settlers. ) 

(SHOW PICTURES LABELED #7a, 7b, and 7c) 

^ What do the following items have in common? 

(sliJc 7a) peace pipe, rattle, paddle 

(slide 7b) rattle 

(slide 7c) shaman's staff 

(These are all items that would be used for 
religious purposes. Items include drums, rattles, 
paddles, pipes, and a shaman's staff.) 

* From the slides that you have seen what can you 
list that would contradict the stereotype of the 
Native Americans of the Plains as an uncivilized 
people . 

(This question may be difficult to answer if the 
only information that the student has is from 
these artifacts since civilization is more thaii 
just a collection of material goods however the 
student .;hould be f\\^le to point out that the 
Native Americans re organized, practiced 
religion, and were advanced craftspeople. 

For more information: 

First Americans Exhibit at the Hershey Museum of 
American Life, Heishey, Pennsylvania. 

William B.-andon. The American \y ^ jt^g s. Book of 
Indians . (1961). 

Dee Brown. Burv mv H^ art Wounded Knee. (1970). 

Peter Farb. "ITie liirth and Death of the Plains 
Indians'^ from Man^s Rise to Civilization as Shown by 
th^ Indians of North America from Pri mitive Times to 
the Coming of the Industrial State. (1968) . 
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William T. Hagan. Am erican Indi an. (1971). 

E. Adamson Hoebel. The Plains Indians: A Critical 
Biography . (1977). 

Oliver LaFarge. American Indian . (1956). 

Colin Taylor. The Warrior of the Plaln.g . (1975). 
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Union Deposit Map 

(Document Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: Reading a map that was 
completed during the period under study is 
excellent way to learn about a community's 
history. 

Potential units that could incorporate this 
lesson: 

- American History on the 1870s. 

- Geography unit on Map reading. 

Content and source: New Historical Atlas of 
Dauphin County. Pennsylvania. Illustrated . Everts 
and Stewart, Philadelphia, (1875). (Hershey 
Museum Archives; Unit/Shelf H 1-6). 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

In honor of the Centennial of the signing of 
the Declaration of. Independence, many of the 
counties of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
commissioned the printing of an atlas for their 
respective geographic areas. The map that is used 
in this lesson is from one such atlas. 

In addition to maps of the county and its 
municipalities, the atlas contained the names of 
public officials, county and municipal histories, 
a business directory, and line drawings of famous 
county landmarks and buildings. 

The atlas contains a wealth of information 
for students of history as they try to recreate 
the era. 
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Since each county published an atlas and most 
still exist it might be possible to substitute the 
map of your municipality for this lesson. The map 
of Union Deposit (in South Hanover township, 
Dauphin County, Pennsylvania) is offered only as 
an example. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will write an essay or short 
story about a walk down main street. Union Deposit 
in 1875. 

The student will make a list comparing the 
services offered by Union Deposit in 1875 with a 
small town today. 

Document Lxamination, Interpretation, and 
Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: dry goods store, anthracite, 

post-town, 

b. Locate: Union Deposit, Swatara Creek, 

Union Canal, Lancaster, Quarryville, 

€• Sample questions: 

^ What types of shops were there in town 
in 1875? How many can you locate on the 
map? 

(List given in description,) 

* Who owned the wagon shops? Who managed 
the hotel? 

(P, Killinger and A, Miller both ran 
wagon shops while CM, Hocker was the 
hotel proprietor,) 

^ How far did A. Miller have to walk to go 
to work? 

(About five blocks) 
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^ Where could people go to Church? 

(There are two church buildings located 
on the map; the joint Lutheran and 
Reformed Church (one building with two 
separate congregations) and the United 
Brethren Church. ) 

* How many doctors were there In town? 

(There were two doctors; Dr, J. Smith 
and Dr. D. C. Keller. Dr. Keller must 
have lived at one place and practiced at 
a second. ) 

* Where on the map would you be rlgh^. now 
if you lived in Union Deposit In 1874? 

(Either at the S.H.—the school house; 
there are two in town-- or playing 
hooky . ) 

^ What means of tr4 nsportation came Into 
town? 

(There was one main road running 
east/west. The Swatara Creek and Union 
Canal are south of the town. The 
written description mentions the 
Lancaster and Quarryville Railroad.) 

* Towns have to offer services to people 
or else they couid not live there. What 
services are offered to the people of 
Union Deposit? How does 'his compare 
with your town today? 

(Answers might include such things as 
places to work, mills and stores, 
schools, and doctors.) 

* If there were five hundred people In 
town what was the average size of a 
household? Mow does this compare with 
the size of your household? 
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(There are about 80 buildings in town. 
It is difficult to tell which are shops 
only or shops and homes. Working with 
the figure 75 homes puts the average of 
just less than seven people per 
household (6.67) while a figure of 70 
pushes the average over seven (7.14). 
This figure would contain family members 
from a number of different generations 
and . ht have included boarders. 



For more information: 

Check with your local historical society to 
see if they have an 1876 era atlas for your 
county. 

Charlotte C. Anderson and Barbara J. Winston. 
"Acquiring Information by Asking Questions, 
Using Maps and Graphs, and Making Direct 
Observations" In Developing Decision Making 
Skills , Dana G. Kurfman, editor. (1977). 

Fay D. Me teal f and Matthew T. Downey. Using 
Local History In the Classroom . (1982>. 

E. B. Seaman. East Hanover Township P funhin 
County Pennsylvania : Bicentennial 
Celebration. 1776>1976 . (1976). 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson incorporates the showing of slides 
which are not include The list is attached. These slides 
can be borrowed free o:. charge by mail for two weeks by 
writing Curator of Education, Hershey Museum, 170 W. 
Hersheypark Drive, Hershey, Pa 17033 or by calling 
717/534-3439. 



Vicioriaa Middle Class Life: 1875-1900 
A Comparison With an Earlier Period 

(Exhibit Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

The age of industrialism in the United States, often 
called the Victorian period, saw the emergence ot the 
American middle class. An important basis of the middle 
class lifestyle was the large number of affordably priced 
manufactured goods, the products of mass production that 
filled their homes. Prior to this period, people had 
required a much smaller number of locally produced crafts 
for their daily needs. 

Increased wealth and the leisure time to enjoy the new 
factory goods allowed for the creation of a culture that is 
still in evidence today. 

Comparing goods and furnishings produced during the 
p^^riod with items produced in the 1830s will give the 
student an understanding of some of the effects of 
industrialism on the American middle class family. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American Hifstory unit on Victorian America and the 
rise of American Industry. 

- Sociology unit on the effects of Industrialism. 
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Content and source: 

The •'1890s" slides were taken from "Victorian America: 
The Middle Class at Home, 1875-1900" and "Crank it Up! 
Mechanical Music in the Home." The "1830s" slides were 
taken from "The World of Adam Danner." All are permanent 
exhibits at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

Slides provided for this lesson are: 



(slide 


la) 


1830 


kitchen fireplace and stove 


(slide 


lb) 


1890 


kitchen scene 


(slide 


2a) 


1830 


parlor 


(slide 


2b) 


1890 


parlor 


(slide 


2c) 


1890 


typical parlor 


(slide 


3a) 


1830 


bed 


(slide 


3b) 


1890 


bed 


(slide 


4a) 


1830 


wall 


(slide 


4b) 


1890 


wall with wallpaper 


(slide 


5a) 


1830 


cabinet 


(slide 


5b) 


1890 


cabinet 


(slide 


6a) 


1830 


chair 


(slide 


6b) 


1890 


chair with upholstery 


(slide 


7a) 


1830 


floor 


(slide 


7b) 


1890 


floor with carpet 


(slide 


8a) 


1830 


oil lamp 


(slide 


8b) 


1890 


lamp 


(slide 


9a) 


1830 


pincushion and needles 


(slide 


9b) 


1890 


sewing machine 



Time: one or two class periods. 
Background Information: 

The period at. jr the Civil War was a time of rapid 
economic and industrial growth in the United States. By 
1900 the United States, tapping its vast natural resources 
and applying the system of mass production to manufacturing, 
was the greatest industrial nation in the world. 

Goods could now be ordered by telegraph from factories 
in distant cities and shipped great distances by railroad. 
As a result, the period saw the development of large scale 
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professional advertising, department stores, chain stores, 
and catalog shopping. Americans were no longer dependent on 
local craftsmen for their goods. 

While there were many poor in the United States, there 
was also an emerging middle class. These were the clerks 
and managers who were either employed in newly created white 
collar positions or were the more successful skilled 
workers. The middle class had the money to spend on new 
products, as well as the leisure time to enjoy them. 

To be considered middle class in 1890, a man had to 
earn about $500 a year. With this amount he could support a 
wife and children. The upper middle class earned $2,000 a 
year, enough to buy a home and have at least one live- in 
servant . 

By 1890, America ceased to be a nation of local 
farmers. In 1830, the people in the east ate only what was 
locally produced and was either in season or stored, while 
the Victorian family could buy meat that was butchered in 
the midwest and shipped to the local market in refrigerated 
cars. Fruits and vegetables, either canned or shipped 
fresh, became available in the off seasons. As a result, 
the diet and health of those who could afford these foods 
greatly improved. 

The family's food was now prepared on a cooking stove 
rather than in the fireplace. While expensive, the stove 
was considered a necessity by all but the poorest families. 

Despite the use of servants, preparing meals and taking 
care of the house still took up most of the time of the 
Victorian woman. While there were some inventions such as 
the washing machine, vacuum cleaner, and carpet sweeper, 
they were not yet powered by electricity so the work was 
still very difficult. Because it was the most difficult of 
the household chores, even families who did not have 
servants employed people to help with the wash. 

The period brought not only a change in how people 
lived but also where they lived. As the center of the city 
became crowded with manufacturing and commercial concerns, 
as well as tenements of the poor, the middle and upper class 
moved to the outside of the city. Connected to the city by 
railroad and trolley lines, the newly created suburbs were 
considered to be healthier and a better environment to raise 
children. 
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The Victorian Era and Industrialism profoundly affected 
the way many Americans lived and helped to create the middle 
class culture and lifestyle of today. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be able to identify slides as being of 
the Victorian era or the 1830s. 

The student will be able to list five Inventions of the 
Victorian era and explain how these inventions changed 
persons' lives. 

The student will be able to write an essay comparing 
life during the periods 1830 and 1890. 

Object Examination^ Interpretation^ and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: industrialism, middle class, factory 

goods, furnishings, natural resources, mass 
production, catalog, local craftsmen, white 
collar, skilled workers, tenements, suburbs, 
technological changes. 

b. Locate: nothing this unit. 

c. Sample question.. 

> Show the slides in group 1 

(slide la) 1830 kitchen fireplace and stove 

(slide lb) 1890 kitchen scene 

* Have the students decide which kitchen scene is 
older. What criteria did they use to make this 
decision? 

* How would the adoption of the new stove change the 
way food was processed? How would it affect the 
way women worked? In which kitchen would the 
student prefer to cook? 

(In many ways it was less exhausting to cook in 
1890. The cast iron stove, which all but the very 
poor owned, did not use as much fuel, required 
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less tending, and provided a more uniform heat 
than did the fireplace. Women did not have to 
bend over as much to prepare the meal. Despite 
this, there was still a lot of work for the woman 
to do; coal needed to be carried to the stove and 
ashes needed to be emptied. To prevent the stove 
from rusting It had to be rubbed dovm with a messy 
substance called "blacking." In addition, since 
it was now easier to boll and bake, many women 
felt compelled to prepare more elaborate meals. 

> Show the slides in group 2 

(slide 2a) 1830 parlor 

(slide 2b) 1890 parlor 

(slide 2c) 1890 typical parlor 

Have the students decide which parlor scene Is 
older. What criteria did they use to make this 
decision? Is It the same criteria as group 1? 

What changes in home furnishings and taste have 
occurred between 1839 and 1880? 

(Some things they may notice about 1890 is the 
greater use of wall paper and rugs for the floor, 
the upholstered furniture, the heavier pieces and 
more cluttered look of the rooms, and the greater 
use of detail in the furniture. The room also 
contains more color.) 

Which parlor would you prefer to sit In? Which is 
closer to a room that you have in your home today? 

(Answers will vary.) 

Some of the reason for the change is taste but 
there are other reasons. What are they? 

(The students should be able to talk at out 
Industrialization and the grer*-^r ease in 
purchasing furnishings which were manufactured 
rather than hand crafted.) 
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* Duiiag the machine age detail on cabinets, in wall 
paper, and on rugs was easy to achieve. Was the 
popularity of this detail a result of the machine 
or was the machine catering to a need of the 
people? 

(The answer is open to speculation but should 
explore the tendency of people to overdo things in 
the initial stages of a change.) 

> The followii g slides can be used to reinforce 



the lesson: 




(slide 


3a) 


1830 bed 


(slide 


3b) 


1890 bed 


(slide 


4a) 


1830 wall 


(slide 


4b) 


1890 wall with wallpaper 


(slide 


5a) 


1830 cabinet 


(slide 


5b) 


1890 cabinet 


(slide 


6a) 


1830 chair 


(slide 


6b) 


1890 chair with upholstery 


(slide 


7a) 


1830 floor 


(slide 


7b) 


1890 floor with carpet 



The following are examples of technological 
changes that had a great impact on the way people 
lived. What are some of the impacts? 

> Show the slides in group 8: 
(slide 8a) 1830 oil lamp 
(slide 8b) 1890 lamp 

(Prior to 1870, people had for evening light only 
candles and oil lamps, both of which cast a very 
poor quality light. The advent of gas lighting in 
the middle of the nineteenth century made 
illumination brighter but it was still dangerous. 
Edison's invention of the inexpensive electric 
light bulb in 1879 made artificial illumination 
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easier Lxxd safer to use. The light bulb was 
common in the American middle class home by 1900. 

> Show the following slides: 

(slide 9a) 1830 pincushion and needles 

(slide 9b) 1890 sewing machine 

* Identify the objects in the slideso What function 
did they serve? How did this invention affect the 
world of women? 

(In 1800, most clothing was made at heme with 
needle and thread. Tailor and dressmaker shops 
were common but relatively expensive. By 1830 
ready made clothing for men was more reasonably 
priced. In the 1890s, even women's clothing was 
beginning to bi mass produced but many women made, 
or had a dressmaker make, a large portion of their 
own and their daughter's clothes. Even though the 
sewing machine was a great time saver, women often 
spent the extra time makir^^, the clothing more 
elaborate rather than doing things outside the 
home . ) 

^ What effect did industrialism have on the 
Victorian middle class ifamity? 

(This question should help the student to focus on 
the concepts already discussed such as the 
increase in factory made goods, how goods became 
cheaper, how it was easier to use products, how 
the woman was able to do more in the home but 
still was a housewife, and how people decorated to 
excess . ) 

For more information: 

Victorian America: The Middle Class at Home, 1975-1900. 
An exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, 
Pennsylvania. 

Kenneth L. Ames. Victorian Furniture: Essavs from a 
Victorian Society Autumn Svmposium . (1982). 

bloomingdale Brothers. Bloomingdale's Illustrated 1886 
Catalog . (1988). 
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Harriet Bridgeman and Elizabeth Drury, editors. The 
Encyclopedia of Victoriana . (1975). 

Anne Buck. Victorian Costume . (1984). 

J. C. Furnas. "A Cromo Civilization: Horation Alger's 
America" and "The Midway Age: Mr. Dooley's Age" in The 
Americans: A Socia l History of the United States 
1587-1914 . (1969). 

Alison Gernsheim. Victorian and Edwardian Fashion: A 
Photographic Survey . (1981). 

Kathryn Grover. Dining in America: 1850-1900 . (1987). 

Hazel Ulseth and Helen Shannon. Victorian Fashions . 
(1988). 

Mott's Illustrated Catalog of Victorian Plumbing 
Fixtures for Bathrooms and Kitchens . (1987). 

William Seale. Tasteful Interludes : American Interiors 
through the Camera's Eve: 1860 to 1917 . (1982). 

Susi'.n Williams. Savorv Suppers and Fashionable Feasts: 
Dining in Victorian America . (1985). 
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PLEASE NOTE: This lesson includes a three dimensional object 
which is not included. It can be borrowed fret of charge 
by mail for two weeks by writing Curator of Educ tion, 
Hershey Museum, 170 W Hersheypark Drive, Hershey » Pa 17033 
or by calling 717/534-3439. 



Edison's Cylinder Phonographs 

(Object Based Lesson) 



The Larger Picture: 

Edison's invention of the phonograph radically changed 
peoples' music listening habits. With this invention people 
could listen to music at home without having to learn to 
play an instrument or going to a concert. The phonograph is 
another example of a machine doing for people what they used 
to do for themselves. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

American History unit on the rise of American 
industry. 

Sociology unit on the effects of science and 
technology. 

Content and source: 

Edison Gold Moulded Record Cylinder provided by the 
Hershey Museum, Hershey Pennsylvania. Edison's Standard 
Phonograph- Index of Parts. 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

Today, music is everywhere; in our homes, in our 
stores, in our automobiles. All that needs to be done to 
produce music is to turn on the radio or place a cassette or 
CD. into the stereo. 
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Prior to the nineteenth century, this was not possible. 
Except for music boxes, the only music performed in the home 
of the period was live. In 1877 Thomas A. Edison reached a 
scientific breakthrough when he reproduced the human voice. 
Although originally designed as a dictaphone, Edison soon 
realized the potential that this invention had for 
entertainment. Music could be recorded and played at home. 

After attempting to record on tin foil, Edison employed 
a rotating cylinder of solid wax. By 1890, the first 
commercial cylinders were on sale. 

The perfected cylinders, which gave a high quality 
sound by the staiidards of the day, could not be mass 
produced. It was necessary to produce each cylinder 
individually which was expensive. 

Experiments began in wax discs and the first was 
introduced in 1900. Although inferior in sound quality to 
the cylinder, the disc was easier to mass produce. As their 
sound quality improved, discs became very popular and by 
1930 the manufacturing of cylinder recordings was 
discontinued, 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will participate in a brainstorming session 
to identify the object. 

The student will be able to write an essay on the 
history of the cylindrical record. This essay will discuss 
how it was invented and why It Is no longer manufactured. 

The student will be able to compare the effect of this 
invention with other inventions of the period such as the 
automobile, the bicycle, and television. 

Object Examioation^ Interpretation^ and Speculation: 

a. Vocabulary: dictaphone^ cylinder, mass produced. 

b. Loca^^e: Orange, New Jersey. 
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c* Sample questios2s: 

* Without telling the students what the object is, 
hold it for them to see. Hold it in such a way 
that the writing on the bottom cannot be seen. 
Have the students^ describe the object and offer 
ideas as to what U could be. You might want to 
have a student make a list on the chalk board. 

(Make sure they note that it is smooth on the 
outside with very small ridges except on the edge 
and that it has larger ridges on the inside.) 

^ Have the student hold the cylinder and look at it 
more closely until someone discovers the writing. 
After reviewing the list, decide why itenss ihould 
remain on the list or be removed. 

* Tell the students what the object is. Can they 
describe how it works? How does this compare to a 
record player? 

(Very simply, both the cylinder and discs 
phonographs rotate and are "read" by a needle 
moving within the grooves.) 

> After either handing out the index of parts or 
showing it on an overhead projector: 

^ How does the operation of the cylinder phonograph 
compare with the record players that came later? 

(How much detail you go into will depend on the 
knowledge of electronics that you and your 
students have. ) 

> While examining the box that the cylmder came 
in: 

^ Whose picture is on the cover and why? 

(Thomas A. Edison. He invented the process and 
owned the company.) 
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How did Edison protect himself from other people 
stealing his idea? 

(Copyright date and patent numbers are listed. 
This would be a good place to discuss why these 
government offices exist and how they work.) 

What did a cylinder record cost? Considering the 
fact that $500 a year was a middle ciass wage (and 
at 45 hours a week for 52 weelcs this means that a 
middle class person earned less than twenty two 
cents an hour) was this very expensive by today's 
standards? 

(One cylinder cost thirty five cents which is 
expensive compared to a record or CD today.) 

Why is the cylinder record not produced today? 
Has this been true of the record business as a 
whole? 

(The manufacturer stopped production because 
another invention took its place. As cylinder 
records were less in demand, the manufacturer 
stood to make less of a profit so they stopped 
manufacturing them. This would be a good time to 
introduce the concept of supply/demand. ) 

What impact could the invention of the record 
cylinder have on the average person? 

(Some sample answers are: (1) Music was more 
available. Since people would listen to music 
without having to pay the money to attend the 
theater, music would become more popula*: and less 
elitist, (2) People no longer needed to learn to 
play an instrument to have music in the home, (3) 
People would be less likely to leave their home, 
and would isolate themselves and become less 
social. John Phillip Sousa was afraid that people 
would no longer attend live concerts.) 
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For more ioformatioo: 

"Crank it Up! Mechanical Music in the Home" a permanent 
exhibit at the Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania. 

George Frow. The Edison Disc Phonot rra phg ;inri 
Diamond Discs. (1982). 

George L. Frow and Albert F. Sefl. The Edison Cylinder 
Phonographs 1877 ■ 1929 . (1985). 
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\.{E EDISON STANDARD PHONOGRAPH 

INDEX OF PARTS- 

25. Chip Bnash 

26. Wax Cylinder, or Blank. 

27. Swing-arm Spring Washer* 
2S. Smng-arm Spring Washer Screyr 

29. Chip Chute Thumb Screw^ j 

30. Cylinder Shaft Pulley* .--^^i ^ 

31. Feed Scnrw Cover. ^ ' / 
32*. Feed Screw Cover Screw. ^ 
33. Top Plate. 

Speaker Arm Lift Screw. 
Straight Edge Roller. • 
Straight Edge Roller Screw. 
Winding Crank. 
38. Sp^er Clamps. 
' 39. Cylinder Shaft:Gear; 
. :4o. Intermediate Gear; ; - .^ 
V4i. Fied Scr^ Gear.- > ^z^-^.^., 
i:42. Feed Scew Center Set Screw 
43. Intennedimte Gear Stud Set 
44« Cylinder Shaft Center Set 
" Cylinder Shaft Center. 4^ 



Brass Mandrel to hold wax cylin- 
" der (assembled with Cvlinder 
•5^ Shaft). 

. 3. Cylinder Shafts (assembled with 

. Brass Mandrel). 
\^3. Feed Spring. V 
^4^:FeedNuL . 
>i; Feed Nut Screw. > / 
X6. Back Rod. ... 
^7. ''Drive Belt.: -v.. . -v ' '■ 
v'a Feed Nut Spring Screw. 

Speaker Arm.V'. v " iy^^'*. 
la Swinging-arm Center^ . 
22» Swinging-arm Center Set Screw, 
xa^: S win^g Arm. " - ' 1' -^vv 
13; Locking Spring;. ".V. VV^ ' ■ ' . 
>4^'Speaker Aim Lift Lever. . 4 ' 
i^rjSpeaker Adjusting Screw. 
JS^SpeakerLi^ - 
~ ^ JSpokker jCkmp Sc^ 



43- 
35- 

37. 




^*^Knire Bar Adjusting J 
jjO^^GovernorAdsusting Screw/' 

j|5J5HearingTubc^^;^''''''-^^^ ■ 
iM^'^SpiealdsgTube. 



Intermediate'Gear Stud* 
^47. Feed Screw Centcr-A^9>^.,^_. 
^48. Frame Bolding Soew,^^^ 
' 49. Locking Smin Knob. 
50. Back Rod Set Screw. : 
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East Hanover School District 
1906-1907 School Year 
(Document Lesson) 

The Larger Picture: 

Local school boards are a microcosm of government. By 
slipping back in time and reading about democracy on this 
level, the student can gain a better appreciation of 
government at the state and national level. In addition, 
this lesson offers the student the opportunity to compare 
local schools today with a school from earlier in the 
century. 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on life at the turn of the 
nineteenth century. 

^ American Government unit on the process of 
government. 

- American Government unit on local governments. 
Content and source: 

Sample pages from East Hanover Township, Dauphin 
County, Pennsylvania, School Board Minute Book> 1906^ 1914 . 
(Hershey Museum Archives; Unit/Shelf H 1-4.) Pages selected 
for study include the minutes of the July 20, 1907, School 
Board meeting, an agreement between the Board of Directors 
and a teacher written 16 July 1906 (for the 1906-07 school 
year), and the Public School Financial Statement for 1907. 

Time: one or two class periods. 

Background Information: 

In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, school boards are 
political entities created by the General Assembly and 
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cjTir-^ sred with the duties of educating youth. The members 
of the school board are elected officials. They do not 
teach the children, rather they set the policy and hire the 
personnel. 

One of the items under discussion at the July 20 
meeting was the compulsory school law . Tlie original law 
was passed in 1893 for children between the ages of eight 
and thirteen. In 1901 a ser:ond law held parents, teachers, 
and the school system responsible for enforc:'-'g compulsary 
attendence and fixed penalties for non comj. ,ance. 

For this lesson, the student will be examining sample 
pages from a School Board Minut'c Book (East Hanover Township 
1906-191^) including the minutes of the July 20, 1907, 
School Board meeting, an agreement between the Board of 
Directors and a teacher, and the Public School Financial 
Statement for 1907. Using these documents, the students 
will examine the purpose of the school board and discuss its 
role in a community. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will attend a school board meeting and 
write and essay comparing the meeting to the one held in 
East Hanover on July 20, 1907. 

The student will examine the budget published for his 
or her own school district and compare it with the 1907 
financial statement from East Hanover. 

The student will interview a teacher about current 
working conditions and write an essay comparing the life of 
a teacher in 1907 and today. 

The student will interview members of his or her own 
board of School Directors about the role of the school 
board. 

Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 

Vocabulary: to wit, terminated, continuance, 

expiration, pro rata, compliance, premises, 
hereunto. 
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bo Locate: East Hanover, Shcllsvillc, Grantville (all 
in Dauphin County, Pennsylvania). 

c. Sample questions: 

> Questions relating to document #1: 

* What types of things were discussed and voted on 
at the July 1907 school board meeting? How does 
this compare with your school bOiird? 

(Other than routine matters, such as the approval 
of the minutes of the past meeting and scheduling 
the next meeting, the only items in the records 
were the purchasing of new text books and supplies 
and the enforcement of the compulsory law, the law 
which mandated that all children were to attend 
school . ) 

> Questions relating to document #2: 

* What other duties of the school board can be 
derived from the agreement between the Board of 
School Directors and the teachers? 

(They are empowered to hire a teaching staff who 
will carry on the day to day duties.) 

* What are some of the day-to-day duties of i'n^ 
teacher? Are these still part of the dutie*' vV a 
teacher^ 

(Anything listed from protecting the school 
building and keeping records of textbooks and 
student attendance to sweeping the floor and 
keeping the school warm in the winter.) 

^ How much was Mr* Bacastow paid for one year's 
work? How does this compare with the rest of the 
teaching staff? Assuming a twenty day month, how 
much did he earn per day? Assu'ning worked a 
Six hour day» how much was he paid per hour? 
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(A person who was middle class during the period 
earned over $500 a year. Bacastow was paid $35 
per month for seven months or $245 per year. 
Assuming che other teachers were also paid for 
seven months, their average was $257.30 per year 
or $36.75 per month. Mr. Bacastow salary was a 
little low but not by much. He earned $1.75 a day 
or less than thirty cents an hour.) 

> Questions relating to document #3: 

How many teachers were assigned to each school 
building? 

(Ten buildings / ten teachers. These must have 
all been one room school houses.) 

On average, how many students were assigned to a 
class? How many showed up on a given day? What 
percentage is this? How does this compare with 
your school? 

(There were 24.9 students assigned on average per 
class. There were an average of 16.4 in a class 
on any given day which is 65.8% of the total. You 
can check your school ^s percentage with the 
attendance officer.) 

What percent of the total expenses was the 
teachers* salary? How does this compare with your 
district today? What conclusions, if any, can be 
drawn about the differences in teaching techniques 
from 1907 to today* 

($2,583 teachers' salaries / $3,798.73 money paid 
out or 67.9% of the total.) 

How did the school board raise the money to 
finance the schools? How does your school board 
raise the money to finance your school? 

(State appropriations, taxes, loans, fines.) 
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For more information: 

Contact your local Superintendent of Schools for a copy 
of the district o^ rating budget. 

The Hershey Museum, Hershey, Pennsylvania has an 
Interesting exhibit on Pennsylvania German schools 
circa 1830s. This would make for an Interesting 
comparison to the 1900s and today. 

Harry G. Good, et al. A History of American 
Education . (1973). 



(Document #1 Transcription) 



East Hanover School District 
Dauphin Co, Pa 

Shellsville July 20th 1907 

School Board met members present J.W. Glngors, J L Ramler, 
John Putt, John Holtzburg, Relly Kramer. Next In order 
reading minutes and approved as read. Next in order was 
readoptlon of book of Glnn & Co. 

Montgomery's Beginners History .60 
•* Elementary " .73 

•* Leading Facts of " 100 

Blalsdills Child Book of Health .20 
" How to Keep Well .45 

" Our Bodies and How We Live .65 

Next In was supplies. J H Kuntz being the only Bidder was 
awarded contract at the following prices ink at 45 per gal 
Public School Tablets 2.50 per Hundred Vacation Days 125 per 
Gross Student Note Books 3.50 per Hundred crayon Dusters .35 
per Box American Spelling Tablets 300 per Hun 
On motion it was unanimously agreed to enforce the 
compulsory Law the second month of term No more Business on 
motion Board adjourned to meet Oct 5 1907 at 1 pm at 
Grantvllle Pa 

Relly Kramer Sec 
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ilt IH A^ffii 6^ and ie^j^g^ 5^^,^^ 0/567100/ Z)j>ffc^ors o/ 
School District, in the County oK. 




Teacher of 




^^^^ Siate of Pennsylvania, and 

■ Teacher, as follows, to wit : 

^ School in ^aid district, for the term of ^^rU ^^ ^^ ^- 

i • f r^rrvUfffionths, commencing 

on Mondav, the..<tff^2'!H«T9/ dav .^C^l / i.- 

'^^'"^J""^ this contract terminated at aay time for legal 

Teacher, the sum of ....^-a-fr^i^.-u.o-'Z^ . 

^ '^^^'^^ d«ri°g the continuance of thia agreement 

which sum shall be due and r^ ^^.i. j; 

/' in caae this agreement be 

-.ary sha., be co.pnted pro rata for the fraction of a .outh. up to the date of such tenninatioaand no longer- 





ou....„^^fl43f.part. agrees that....^jLt^ 

and diligently, to the best of ..^i^...abi 

wtU ,nake the ..„ary reports required ty the Compulsory Attendance 
educational meetiug, in the disUict. when requested by by the Secrcta 
of teaching said schooUnd 
agreej^ient ; that...,„f^^^^ 



er. ou.....,^*-»^.part. agrees that.......«r^!ir<-' will labor earnestly 

protect the School Building and al, Scho^ P;:;::; "^7X1 ;[ ^'-^ ' ^^- •-^-^i' carefully 

arefyr,„s,ed 6y said Board ; tifpt <^-^f<^^Wy use sucU ,lo6es, .naps and apparatus as 

will keep the Secretary infonncd in <o,npliance with the Free Text Book Act , that...^ 

Act, and further tbat....„,4^will attend any and all 



agreement ; 



and .or. incidental thereto, to the exclusion J^uy^.^^^^ '''''''''' 
-II , * ouMness Whatever, dunne the continuflnc** of ^uu 



solution of ih^ Tke^^^A J.. . . . "'^P^ °P^. 



ejccept by resolution of the Board or rfii«n« *• r . . i— -«/ »j« 



It is mutually agreed that the ordinary d 
caused to be done by the said 



Public School Teachers. 



?ally require ; that 
,on any Saturday or legal holiday 
in all other respects 



utie, of Janitor (such as sweeping of the door, and tuaking fires) shall beperfonned. c 
the School House and premises shall 
I. Wi.», WH„e„r. .H. p.„i„ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ J^^^ 



said Board of Directors .^d that the actn-i ,v'. 7 ^' necessary fuel and brooms therefor to be provided by the 

Board Of Directors and their '''''' P"'"''" ^^^^ -d be at al, titne, in the said 



Countersigned 
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.<ryr^... 

Saoratary of tha 'Soiif J. 



U. U. 8«,>ot 8t>mT HowK. WatUM.ro,T. pa., u. y ' i . 

Ill . 



BEST COPY. AVAILABLF 



MEMORANDUM OF THE 

Public School Financial S^tement 

Of .(.JS4-^> -^7^^^^^ SZ^:il^^UL<^^ Covnijf, ^annsy/uant'a. 

FOR THE FISCAL YEAR ENDfNQ JUNE 1st, 190 y 




Whole Number of Schools . . . 
Number of Teachers Smployfed 



• • • 



Number of Pupils Enrolled in all the Schools 
Average Daily Attendance 



Amount of Tax levied for School Purposes 

Amount of Tax Levied for Building Purposes, if any . . . 



Treasurer's Account—Money Received. 

Balance on ^Hand from last year . . . 

Received from State Appropriation 

From Collector, including Taxes of all kinds . . . 

From Loans, if any , 

From County Treasurer, unseated Lands, Fines, &c. 

From- Sales of Houses or Lands, if any 

From Dog Tax 

From all other sources 

Total Receipts 



Lk,„ 



1(^4 



Z.J^r,:.1...3..... 

.../.../Sr..4j..^ Z,... 

Jt2.M.%J %L.. 

iiiiisz: 



TreMurer'B Account— Money Paid Out. 



(S^^C!^^^^ W'^r^^i-<M^(^^^. H^./A^k / 



For Pmchafii 

^For Building 

wFoV Teachers' Wages 
- For Rent and Repairs ... ... 

^ For Fuel and (Contingencies . . . 
""Fees of Collectors, 



."Treasurer, %..Lc.<I..: 



Salary of Secretary, "Expenses, Stationery, Postage, &c 

For Printing and Auditors' Fees 

^ For Debt and Interest Paid, if any 
^F ^r En fa rci p g Comptilco ry ^I n tw . 
^ For 
For 

For all other Purpose 

Total Money Paid Out . . 





y'^r^^./Q^A.^^^ ^-'^^^'T'^. ^<^^ I Z .6... 

'urposes and Sundry Expenses, .......... ..... . . / . . *. , ■ ...■4^.. 



Resources and Liabilities* .rroiiiJi.^*. :.; ' rr-; v.^zmi^-^'yi: 

.* * 

Cash on hand, if any .... ^ 

Amount Due District, if any . J . . \ . . • w . , . , , . 

Amount Due Treasurer, if any V : . ? . , . : 

Total Debt of District, if any . . %\,4r'\Z^ J^.^^^r^'r^-P^rs*^^ ..... .. . . 



We hereby certify . at we have examin* 



find it correct.^ b .1.;: 



Witness our hands this 






Auditors. 





President. ' 

Secretary. 
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World War II Ration Books 

(Document Lesson) 

The Larger Picture: 

Americans are used independence even at the market 
place. Compared to most of the rest of the world, American 
stoies overflow with goods but during an emergency 
situation, such as a war, these same items can be in short 
supply. In a democracy that practices capitalism, does the 
government have the right to interfere with free enterprise 
to insure that goods are available at a fair price to all? 

Potential units that could incorporate this lesson: 

- American History unit on World War II. 
American Government Unit on the powers of the 
government and the role of the individual. 

- Sociology unit on War. 

Economics unit on government control and the free 
market. 

Content and source: 

World War II Ration Books: U.S. Goverimient 1942-1943. 
(Hershey Museum Archives; Unit/Shelf Fl-7, Box/Tub 36, 
Folder 11.) 

Time: one or two class periods. 
Baclcground Information: 

Government sponsored rationing is normally resorted to 
only during times of national emergency, such as a war, and 
is generally :y unpopular. 

During the* first World War both Germany (starting in 
1916) and Britain (starting in 1918) resorted to food 
rationing in order to insure that enough food would be 
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available for their people. During World War II, in 
response to the demands imposed by the war, the American 
government felt compelled to institute rationing for its 
citizens . 

The American government began rationing in 1942 within 
one month of our entry into World War II under the direction 
of the newly created Office of Price Administrction. 

The first items rationed were goods needed directly for 
the war effort such as tires, fuel oil, coal, and gasoline. 
Foods such as sugar and coffee were cut next because they 
were imported from overseas and the war limited the amount 
that could be received. At different times during the war, 
butter, meat, cheese, and canned foods as well as shoes, 
automobiles, stoves, t3rpewriters , and bicycles were added to 
the list. By mid-19A3, rationing covered 95% of the 
American food supply. 

Most Americans accepted these restrictions as being 
necessary to the war effort, although violations occurred 
and a black market trade did exist. 

There was discussion in the Truman Administration of 
maintaining rationing after the war as a means of 
controlling inflation but this idea proved very unpopular 
with the American people and the idea was soon abandoned. 
The charter of the Office of Price Administration ran out by 
the end of 1946 and all rationing ender^. 

The only time that rationing has been used since this 
period was during the oil shortage of the 1970s. Ration 
books were not issued but odd/even purchase days were 
established to help avoid long lines at the gas stations. 

Sample Student Objectives: 

The student will be a^xe to write an essay on the pros 
and cons of rationing, listing three major points for each 
side . 

The student will be able to write a letter to the 
. editor of a 19A2 newspaper explaining why rationing should 
or should not be imposed on the American people. 

The student will Interview someone who remembers 
rationing and present findings to the class » 
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Document Examination, Interpretation, and Speculation: 
a* Vocabulary: ration, rationing, pursuant, 
b. Locate: Harrisburg, Dauphin County, Pennsylvania, 
c* Sample questions: 

* Why is it important to register the ration book? 
Why are the boolcs numbered? Why must the stamps 
be detached only at purchase. 

(The books are numbered and registered so that it 
is more difficult to steal the book. Registration 
allows the person purchasing the item to prove 
that it is his or her book. The stamps are 
detached at purchase to discourage black market 
operations . ) 

* What is the punishment for violating the 
regulations? 

(Ten thousand dollars and/or ten years 
imprisonment. ) 

>^ Under what situations must the book be 
surrendered? 

(If a person is leaving the United States, is 
going into the hospital, or has died. The return 
of the book may also be requested if there is any 
misuse of the book.) 

^ When roust a ration coupon le used; How is it to 
be used? 

(Anytime a person wanted to purchase an item that 
was rationed the coupon was to be detached in 
front of the store keeper at the time of purchase 
and surrendered with the proper cash.) 

^ How many ration points needed to be surrendered to 
purchase porterhouse steak) hamburger, polish 
sausage, and creamery butter during August and 
during September 1945? (Please note: the article 
used for reference is undated but the ration week 
is listed as Saturday midnight (Sunday) to 
Saturday midnight (Sunday) in item 4 of the "How 
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to use your war ration book** and the only war year 
when September 2 was a Sunday is 1945.) 



( 



August 



September 



porterhouse steak 
hamburger 
polish sausage 
creamery butter 



8 
4 
5 
16 



12 ) 



5 
2 
4 



* What can be concluded by examining the August and 
September figures? 

(There were fewer rationing coupons needed so the 
items must have been in greater supply.) 

* Rationing was to be lifted on one item between 
August and September 1Q« What was the item? 

(earned milk went from 1 1/2 to OJ 

What items were covered by Ration Book No. 2 that 
was applied for in 1942? 

(coffee and canned foods) 

^ Normally, the law of supply and demand operates to 
allow those with money to purchase what they waat« 
Should this be allowed to function in an emergency 
situation? 

(The question presumes a previous understanding of 
supply/demand e If not, a basic lesson on hov 
prices ate set in a free market would be in order, 
Answe*"** will vary from (1) allow it to operate so 
the owners will make more profit and then produce 
more goods to (2) it is not fair to the poor to 
raise the price above their ability to pay or (3) 
the owners cannot produce more goods because of 
the war effort. ) 

• 

^ The idea of rationing runs counter to the American 
Ideal of free enterprise and individual 
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freedom. When, If at all, should the government 
be permitted to tamper with the economy? 

(Answers will vary from (1) not at all, (2) only 
during extreme emergencies, or (3) the Federal 
Reserve does it all the time today.) 

For more informatioo: 

Seymore Edwin Harris. Price and Related Controls In 
the United States . (1945). 
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War Ration Book One 
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HOW TO USE . |OUR ^TION BOOK 



IMPORTANT^Before' the "stamps tf the War Ration Book may be ; 

;,; used, the person for/whom it waS^ issued must sign it aa.ihdicated ■ 
' in the boolc. -The name oi a person under. 18 jears of age may be' 

V,- signed either by such person or bshis father, mother,,or guardiaiu .• 



^0 



^ For^ future rtrfer«H»/make'^ keep a record o£ the semJt 




j\ ShMM^ onlr throiigrli the use o£ War lUtioa B^ka contauung T»ild War Hatlott StamMT^'^ 
^/^^r« .. ... * '?rica Admi|«t»ja^^ 



.^ti stamps in*7 txa'aiMd, juid the amoimts if Sihh maj ^ boarht With Mch stang. - "J 




» 5. War Kation Stamps may be ased dan/ ref'nil istoro'in the United States. 



6. War Ratfba Stamps may be used only by or for the person named and described in 



the War Ratdon Book. 



• ' 7. Every person must see that his War Ration Book is kept in a safe place and prop* 
•eriy.naed. Parents are responsible for t^e safekeeping and use of their childzen's War ^ 




Ration Books. ^ ' J ■ > -r/A-i 

• ' > '■ ' J * • " " • -v'/ • V';.%, 

\ J.. 8. When you buy any rationed product, the proper stamp must be detached in the;:^^^ 
..^Vv presence of the storekeeper, his employe^, or the person making deiiTsry on his behalf 

If a jstamp ^ tern pat of the War Ratfon'Book in any other way than above indicated, it !t 
\ft\ becomes yoid. If a stamp is partly tom^r mutilated and m<)re than one-half of it remainsV;^>j 
'■^ In the book, it "is valli" .Otherwise it becomes.voiA . re " - ^ .vi.^ 



RaUon Book One wae iesucd to you on apeiicaUon by a member of your familyy the number ^^^^'ji 
Y^iot stamps torn from the books of the family was basod on the amount of sufmr owned by 
'the famUytimdwaediridcdaa equally aa . «. V;; -^^^^^^ /^i!^ 

>\V,-"-- ■' ■ • • - "if •> 1 1 1 ■■■■ n •met 
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Ration Values for Meats, 
Cheese, Butter Next Month 

Bfj Un%ted Presa (Boston butt). bonelMi (pltct or sJlcislf 

WASHINGTON. Aug*. 30.— Herei 'othtr oork cut*-Ha2k«. 3. 2: knu^i«3i, 

are the inxion point values for!^-B^i,«!iBawn.^*ii^at> or plec«. rind on. 
meats, cheese and butter for Seo--? ^* ^"con. sUb or oiece. nnd o£i. 8. 6: 

o i. on • » • I bacon. sUctd. nnd olX. a; 6; bacon. Cana- 

tember 2 to* 29, inclusive. an-dUn styla. wnola. oiaca or sUcmi 

nounced today by the Office 0$ ^"^^ ^nr^^- 

Price Administration.* In the list.L Sau3aft--Boiofna. au typat, 3. 2: trtnk- 
♦u^ 4 ^ furtars. all typai. 4. 3: loavot. ail troM. 

the iirst ftg^ure is * the Au^st 3. 2: pdiisti. aii typas. 9. 
value followed bv the 5^pn«^pmhAr Ml^cailantoui sausaga product*— Bar- 

value, showing reductions ail alone) f«u b«ti). 4. 3; Labanon boioima. 1 9: 

fit. i;nA m;nccct lunchaon. 6. 3: NTaw SngUmd. 8. 

tno line. 7: oepptroni (<rMh>. 7. 6. 

Baaf Spccuii typa chopped pork^urr »u- 

Sla.k*-?orterhpu3a. 8. 8: T-bona. 8. S; ^^'^i^'^'l^ 
club. 3. 5; nb. 10-inch cut. 8. 4: -ih 7- "•'^ ctrvalal. 8. 5: 'lamidry sausaca: 

[„c5- clv.T."fsi;i;m!*af"sV m4m:&„;.>?!f.«i.'.'.''"j r?.iLT':l!.Vu?s'?-r'iLx3 

round 
tip. 9. 

Ro«t*--7llb-fUndln« (china bona on).!^»»«" 30 0-0 rytlonad. oaatarial: blood sau- 
lO-incn cut. 3. 3; nb-sundlni "chm^^ included refardleii o< higher meat 
bone on). T-incn cut. 6. 4; nb-bonelesi- J content. 3. 2; Group D: lesi than iOJ^p\ 
rolled iC. <S« a trades only). 7. S: round I ^^^^ 20 0-0 rationed metetlal:! 

tip. 9. a; rump-boca ui. 4. 2: rump-bone* souse & head cheeie included recardleMi 
lesi. 5. 3; srton lom-boneleaa- rolled <C. ^\oihiuh%r meet content. 2. I. - , ^ I 
D. grades only). 9. 6: cnui\k (blade' orl. ^ or eltjf conUinen— Tnclud- 

arm). bone in. 3. 2: chuck or shoulder. or other fonn. cWU con came 

boneless. 4* 3; EnsUsb cut. 3« 1 Other 




cuts: Flank meat. 3. 2: neck-bone la. 2. 
1: neck-boaeless* 3. 2; heel or round - 
boneieu. S. 3: shAnk. bone ia. Z* It shenk 
meet, boneless. 3. X 
Kamburser— Oround from boneleaa beef 
^ and from fore<iiieRers. flanks, shanks and 
tnmmtnfs of any other mdes of beef 
and beef fat, 4, 2.' 

Z*anib ^ 
Steeks and chop*— Loin chops (or 
roast). 8. 9: rib chops (or rout). 9. 3: 
lec chops end steakj, 7, 9; shoulder 
chops, blede or arm chops. 4, 2. 

Roestv-Lec. whola or pert» 9. it sirloin 
rout* bone In. 6. 4: yoke, rattle, or 
trtance. bone In. 2. 1: yoke, rattle, or 
trianffle. bonelesft> 3. 2: chuck or shoulder* 
^ . squere-cut-bone In. neck otf. 3. 2; chuck 
. " or shoulden crosscut, bone in. 2, I. 

Veal 

Steaks end ehops— Loin chops (or 
roast). 8. 9: rib chope (or roast). 5. 3: 
shoulder chops. 4, 2: round steak (cutlets 
or ro«st), 9. SrsUlom steak or chops, 
8, 3. 

^ Roa«t«— Bum and sirloin, bone In. ^4. 
a: rump and slrlom. boaeleu. 8. 3t leg 
(Whole or pen), 9. 3; shoulder, bone la. 
atck-off. 3, 2; shoulder, bonelesi, neck- 
ofl. 4. 3. 

Other eutao-Breast. bone In, 2, 1; breast, 
. boneless. 4. 2: flank meat. 3. 2t neck- 
bone in* 2. l: neck, boneltsa. 3. 2: shank. 
.* 4^^^. ^* 2* shank and heel meet, 

^onei*ss« 4. 2. 
. Ground Veal and Pettles^-Orouad from 

• boneless neck, shank. flAnk and breast* 

Perk 

Steeks and (^lopa-Centar chops, 13, 10; 
end chops. 7. 81 tenderloin. 12. 10: hem, 
bone tn. slices. 13* lOt shoulder or picnic 
' steeks, 8. 7: bellies, fresh and cured only. 

7, 5. 

Hoests— Loin, whole or half. 8. 7; loin, 
end cuts* 7, 8: loin, center cuts. 13. 10: 
ham, whole or bair 8* 8: ham. butt end. 

8; ham. shank end. 9* 3: hem. boneieu. 
Whole or half. 10. 8: ham, honelesa* slleea* 
13. 10: shoulder, whole or shank half (pic 
nic). bone in. 7, 8: shoulder, shank half 

* (Picnic), boneieu. (piece or sllcu)i 4, 7: 
shoulder, butt half (Boaton butU. bone tn 
(piece or sllcu). a. 7: shoulder, butt half 



without beans. 3. 2: chill con ceme with 
beens* 2. I: chopped ham. 10. 3; cooked 
beef (not on chart last month), 9:, corned 
beef. 8. 9: deviled ham. 3. 4. ^ 

Dried beef 10. 12: ham (whole or 
Piece). 13, 10: luncheon meet. B. 7: meet 
loef. 4. 3; meet spreads. \, 3; potted and 
devUed meets. 3. 2: spiced ham. 10. 8: 
Vienna sauuce. 4. 3. 

Ready-to*eet muM (cooked, boiled, 
baked, or barb^.eued)*->8arbecued pork- 
sliced or shredded. 12. 10; Canadian 
bacon, smoked (whole, piece, or sliced). 
14. 12: dried beef, sllcu. 10. 13: ham- 
bone In. whole or half (x> 10. 8; ham- 
bone in. sllcu (X). 14. 12: ham-tutt end. 
(X). 10. 8: ham-shimk tn:i. (x), 7. 9; 
hem-boneleu. whole or half (xx)* 12. 10: 
ham-boneleu and Utted. slices (xx), 14. 
12: putrami (all cuta)' whole. 9. 3: past- 
remi (aU cuU) slices. 8. 4; picnic or 
shoulder-bont In. 9. 8: picnic or 
shoulder-boneleu. TO. 9: picnic or 
shoulder sllcu. 10. 9: spare-ribs, cooked 
or berbecued. 8. 9. 

(x)Retu)er or skinned. Xncludu Qree* 
ciuttl heme. 
. (xx>Includu prosciutti hems.- 

Fatj* Oils and Dairy Ptedticta 
Maryirme. 14. 12: creamery butter. 10. 
13: cr ned milk. m. o.. 

Group X cheuea— Cheddar. Colby, 
wuhed curd, loaked curd. Swiss, brick, 
munjter. edam, gouda, blue, corionzola 
monterey. hiah moliture Jeck. grated do* 
hydrated. and the following Italian type 
groups: Provolone, parmuan. monte mo« 
dena. ulago (soft), romano. uiago, (ma* 
dlum). or any cheue containing more 
than in p«r cent* butter-fat by weight, 
menufactured by any variations of the 
respective proceeau for the type of cheese 
listed, which do not matertaUy change 
the nr .ure of the finished product. 8. 4, 
Group n eheuee— Crum cheue. 4. 2: 
neufchetel cheeu. 4. 3: creamed cottage 
cheese (eontauiing more than 9 0^ buc< 
terfat by weight). 4* 2: cream spread 
4. 2: 

Orouo in eheues— Any rationed cheue 
not Included In group t or group ZXl 
cured or uacured containing more than 
10 par cent* buttarfat by weight. 4. Z. 

Group IV cheesee«-Any other rationed 
cheesu, 2. I 
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Here's Form You'll File | 
To Get Ration Bojk No. 2* 

—FOR C.VNNED GOODS AJiD M 



(.Fill in and tak» to t'ottr ngistrntion j>l<u» uriih 
War Ration Boole 1). 
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6r;.;::t.\.' 0rricr or ; 

jhtZ AOIIINISTIIATrON 



Oieeevf etf t8da 

ttH tto omm ef rriee 



y» mwmm aMiftes f u War luiaa M 
TwmhttbB siMitiw eCa lasaily ^H, ^ 
kr euA isueai «ha ia aee a saauUr e* i 

ftaUy uM. rae at. lia site ' 

r^,,, ,t| 1^ .g^^^i^ 




CONSUMER DECLARATION 
Processed Foods and Coflfee 



drmer 
wboi| 



I 



I HEREBY CERTIFY tlut I ism auclMriMcl to a^Ir for ud rwer 

; voMmbcr of air imaulj uniu or tbm otbor pmon or t 
'^^^ ' Book Ono 

R«fioiiBoo* 0»o««ccnrMo^ T ^ 

That OOM of tltoM iMTMrna ia cofl^iMd or rwU 

UoB, or ig a aoniiMr of tha Armwi Torcog rocdriac tttbA 
oaoo in kind or coiiaf in srponto nuMi aader AttoOdi 
oommaad; ^ 
rhai no oUavr ippUeaUon for Wor Rmton Booh 7m' (or 
' poTK/ftf haa boon ouidei - . i 
Thai the foUowinc iaToatorr nUimmu aro Vno aad iadJ 

lil indicated br aU pmooa includad. Ia 

■Ww. DMuumuont , ■ — ' ■ '■ 

ij* Poiuult of eeffM owiiad oa.'Nov«mlMr i28i, 19421 

v; > 7 niau 1 pooad fqrMdi gwrMin indiulMi In ihl« ... 

' D«diu»Uon whotoajP M ataMd on War Ralioa- " ^^^ 
Book Ono <• U jeMw oldor. . . . . . . jMTi:^ 

3. riuaib«r or pononrOlclMod la tUa -.^^ 

DoeUnitioa wbote sft m- lUted -U 

on Wir RaUoa Book Oo« ia 14 ' jLf | 

7**n wr oldtr» . . . . * . ^...Sij.^ *■ 

' liuluJ* aO eoauBtrdailf eanaod fraiu (indndliiiE wiewfl 
- caaaod ynttahUat caaaod fruit and tt«atwM*lunS«r !!««J 
; aoupa, eltUr «raoo,^«|id cataajk , . At?-;-.^r7^ 

'^*J^^* «Muiod^oUToi, «aii*l mMt iii^ SjKnBicU« 
. - ^ rellaht JelllM, Jaau, and prcaorrMt apa<iM«i; oaemTiu 
■»' «»odlaat orhoiTii i .caw n ad fooda. • . : 
^ 9. Ntuubw of Maa, kettlw, od Jan. (S^noiw USi^^M-fj*-' -l 

4'.: \Mw, Jaitai^ •oapa,feSiU mjum aS «!iS5v{# 
; . . •waad oa Fobroarr 21, 1943, adan* S for "* ^ 
• • M ladoded lo tkla Dodaiatioa. •>. 

: , 4.- rfuBibar of pwaona ladodad ia tUa 

■.^v • l- DodanUoa. • V . .s- • ; 

'CXnaaaaj of aadi pmoa lada^ad la tl^ DMbnUoii tad 
anaibw of Ua or Imt War aatloa Aiok Oao laTT^-/ ".r™^^ 




•S. iiaiSiLisL - ■ 



>n._ .> 
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N<maL«»aMtiea tiva) el tke 
,^allU atalaa CiialaaA CMe asaAM 
It a cfftuiaal efenae, w^SMTtv 
a aMaluaas e# it nSTimpZ^ 



(Slgaatwt el aptUeaaict at 
• ateat^ . 




.(atrAAddiMe^ 
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If you foiind 

A HUcbfi.lfe.gr s's GuieCc 
to thz Huseum Jo be 

useful and you are looking 
for a similar fieid experience that 
will educate and challenge your 
students why not consider a trip 
to the Hershey Museum. 

Major Exhibits and Galleries Include: 
Native American cultures 
Pre industrial Pennsylvania 
Early firefighting 
Milton Hershey and his 
chocolate industry 
Victorian America 

In addition, special classes can be 
arranged using primary source 



For additional information please contaa 
Curator of Education 
The Hershey Museum 
170 w. Hersheypark Drive 

or call 717/534-3439 



Hershey 
Museum 
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